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THE UNEVEN DIALOGUE: RELATIONS BETWEEN 
CANADIAN AND AMERICAN UNITARIANS, 1832-1982 


By Phillip Hewett 


Vancouver, British Columbia 


The sesquicentennial year of organized Unitarianism in Canada provides an 
appropriate occasion for taking stock of the relationships over the years between 
this emerging movement and the much stronger and more deeply rooted Unitarian 
movement in the United States. Unsurprisingly, these relationships have in very 
large measure illustrated in microcosm the broader relationships between the two 
countries as a whole. On the one hand, these have been the product of the ties of 
kinship, of a common linguistic, cultural, and religious heritage, and of interaction 
- with a similar natural environment divided by a geographically artificial border. 
These forces of cohesion have been in continuous tension with the feelings 
engendered by the original political rupture and subsequent divergence in social 
emphases. On the one side may be seen the concept of Manifest Destiny, with its 
religious as well as political overtones; on the other side the psychology of a 
relatively weak country forced inescapably into intimate contacts with an immensely 
powerful neighbor. It has been a long standing practice among Canadians to define 
themselves negatively as non-Americans, in the same way as Unitarians have often 
defined themselves in similarly negative fashion. 

When Unitarians first began to organize in Canada, the country in its modern 
form did not exist. The area to the north of the United States border was 
collectively known as British North America, but it comprised completely separate 
colonies, each directly linked to London. Such ties as existed within the area itself 
were those of communications and commerce. The French-speaking inhabitants 
had a strong sense of corporate identity, but such a comprehensive local feeling did 
not exist among the English-speaking inhabitants. In the period after the American 
War of Independence, the Loyalists who had come north were united in their 
assertive desire to remain British, but many of the inhabitants of Upper Canada 
were simply land-hungry settlers from the United States, part of the general 
westward movement of population for whom the oath of allegiance had signifi- 
cance only as the sole payment required for a grant of land. 

Ina different context, similar attitudes prevailed among the merchant class in 
Montreal,. who dominated the economic life of the entire region. Their motivations 
were overwhelmingly commercial rather than political, and a large proportion of 
them had come to the city from the United States. Locally known as les Bostonnais, 
they maintained close ties with their place of origin. 

The War of 1812 had brought major changes in the easy-going relationship 
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characteristic of the preceding decades. Bitter memories of the burning of 
homesteads in Upper Canada by invading American armies were coupled with 
pride in the success with which these attacks were repulsed. They found expression 
in the popular patriotic song learned at school by subsequent generations well into 
the present century: 


At Queenston Heights and Lundy’s Lane 
Our brave fathers, side by side, 

For freedom, homes and loved ones dear 
Firmly stood and nobly died; 

And those dear rights which they maintained, 
We swear to yield them never. 

Our watchword evermore shall be 

The Maple Leaf forever. 


Fear and hostility toward what was popularly called Yankeeland became the 
most powerful force promoting a growing sense of Canadian identity. These 
sentiments could be so freely documented from nineteenth-century writings that 
citations could be taken almost at random. Nor were they confined to the Tory 
circles in which they were most strongly expressed. William Hutton, a member of a 
distinguished Irish Unitarian family who emigrated to Upper Canada by way .of 
New York in 1834, wrote to his mother on arrival: 


As for the people in the States . . . their manners are exceedingly disagreeable, 
but they are very industrious and enterprising and go through thick and thin to 
make money, which appears to be their sole pursuit. . . . Their tone of morals is 
very low indeed and he is the cleverest and most admired who can take in his 
neighbour most successfully.! 


‘Twelve years later he was complaining of the way the acquisitiveness of the 
Americans was leading them to covet “our beauteous colony.”? Fear of a military 
invasion was in fact a continuing and potent factor in Canadian thinking about the 
United States, and was reinforced by periodic armed incursions in which Canadian 
lives were lost.® It resulted in a recurrent imaginary refighting of the War of 1812, 
which came to the forefront of consciousness with each international crisis and 
dominated the military planning in Canada as late as the third decade of the 
present century. Defensive projects such as the Rideau Canal (1826-32) called for 
heavy expenditures. But as time went by it was economic rather than military 
takeover by the United States that came to be most feared, and during the past 
half-century this has become a prominent theme in Canadian political and 
economic life. 

The counterpoint to the attitudes just described is to be found throughout 
this period in the commonsense recognition of the interdependence inexorably 
demanded by the facts of geography, commerce, and social ties. Large-scale 
migration of population across the border in both directions slowed down for a 
while after the War of 1812 and then resumed, though American immigration into 
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Canada never again became as important a contribution to the country’s evolution 
as it had been in the prewar period. The powerful merchants of Montreal were able 
to maintain their commerce across the border with practically no interruption at all. 
This had been facilitated by the unexpected ease with which the only military threat 
to the city was fended off when General Hampton’s invading army was turned back 
by a small company composed chiefly of local militia; also by the virtual neutrality 
of the New England states throughout the war. William Ellery Channing’s 
outspoken opposition to the war was gratefully remembered in Canada for many 
years. 

It was among the “river barons” of Montreal that the Unitarian movement in 
Canada had its first beginnings. Of those who had identified themselves as 
Unitarians by 1832 a large proportion were persons prominent in the community. 
Half of those whose names are extant had come from New England. Among them 
were representatives of well-known New England families such as the Hedges and 
Frothinghams. One member of this group, Horatio Gates, felt sufficiently strongly 
about his origins that even in 1818 he could name his newborn son George 
Washington Gates. This example was followed by Harrison Stephens in 1832 and 
the infant thus named evidently suffered no social disadvantages in consequence, 
for in 1866 he gave his own son the same name. 

The most extreme example of such sentiments within Montreal’s mercantile 
community (though it could more precisely be described as anti-British than as 
pro-American) was the Annexation Manifesto of 1849. This document, the 
outcome of a cumulative frustration produced by adverse economic and political 
conditions, called for Canada to be annexed to the United States. It was signed by 
more than three hundred Montrealers, many of them prominent businessmen. 
While some of the fourteen Unitarian signatories were from New England, most 
were of British or Canadian origin. 

After this bolt had been shot, annexationist feeling died down, though it 
continued to find sporadic expression in Canada. A more moderate point of view 
called for a partnership between American and British traditions to build in Canada 
a country that would combine the best traditions of each. John Cordner, who came 
from Ireland in 1843 as the first regularly settled Unitarian minister in Montreal, 
was invited in 1856 to address the New England Society of Montreal. (It was 
probably not coincidental that both the President and the Secretary of the society 
were prominent members of his congregation.) In the course of his remarks he 
reminded the New Englanders: 


You have forfeited no freedom in coming to Canada. . . . Let us have the best 
men of all lands here, to construct our social and civil fabric. . .. Though 
differing in origin, let us feel that we are one in purpose as regards Canada— 
brother men and fellow citizens—striving to build up a fairer nationality than 
any which yet exists on the face of the earth. Is this too bold a thought? ... 
Remember that without an ideal bold and lofty, nothing good in the sphere of 
the actual was ever accomplished.” 
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Such aspirations found more frequent and articulate expression as time went 
by. They saw Canada as a nation in its own right, neither slavishly copied from 
England nor absorbed into the United States. Seven years before Confederation 
became a reality, Cordner declared: 


Undoubtedly a nation is growing up here in Canada, which promises to hold no 
mean place in the future annals of civilization. . .. Our nationality as t grows 
must savor of the soil on which it grows. Our civilization as it advances must have 
a proper affinity for the continent on which it is built up.® 


To this emerging nation, Unitarians hoped to make their contribution, just as 
they had done in Britain and in the United States. However, they labored under 
considerably greater handicaps. Their religion in these older nations had indeed 
had close affinities with the place in which it was built up. In the United States the 
Unitarian movement was deeply rooted within the country’s existing religious 
traditions. Very few of its members (though more than is commonly recognized)’ 
brought their Unitarianism with them as immigrants. This, however, was true of 
practically all Canadian Unitarians before 1840, and of a high proportion of them 
in the succeeding decades. 

This made the Canadian Unitarians more vulnerable. Their religion could be 
attacked not only as a noxious heresy, but also as a foreign import. The issue came 
up at an early date in relation to literature. The most readily accessible Unitarian 
tracts, pamphlets, and periodicals were always those published in Boston, and as 
early as the 1820s the Montreal Unitarians were making use of this source, though 
some literature was also brought in from England. The backlash was dramatically 
illustrated in a violent polemic against Unitarians published in a right-wing 
Montreal journal in 1833, which capitalized upon the popular image of Americans 
as primarily interested in commercial profits. The anonymous writer made refer- 
ence to a recent advertisement in the Canadian Courant (a newspaper owned and 
edited by Unitarians) for Unitarian literature from Boston, which he described as 
“the efforts of the patriotic Courant to reform the heretical city of Montreal and 
purify its corrupt faith by the importation of ‘Unitarian Christianity’ from the good 
city of Boston in the United States.” This importation, continued the tirade, came 
“from a very suspicious quarter, even if we leave out of the account the intrinsic 
value of the commodity itself. Why need we import religion from the warehouses of 
New England? And why need we import that species of it which has ever so 
singularly symbolized and claimed kindred with infidelity?”* 

The feeling of vulnerability to critics of this kind has dogged Canadian 
Unitarians down to the present time. It has been compounded by the strongly 
nationalistic flavor of much Unitarian literature from the United States, some of this 
so completely incorporated into the writers’ presuppositions that there was no 
awareness of it until it was explicitly pointed out. Recent examples of this 
widespread phenomenon may be found in the religious education curriculum 
Adventures of God’s Folk, while one hymnbook has songs praising Jesus and Abraham 
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Lincoln placed on opposite pages.° In 1959 the Canadian Unitarian printed a 
complaint from the Unitarian fellowship in Powell River, B.C., asking if Unitarian 
pamphlets could be made available from Canadian or British sources. “We have a 
good stock of the American ones,” the writer added, “but the view has ‘been 
expressed here that we should avoid the impression that the Unitarian movement is 
American-sponsored and thus another gimmick for taking over our country.” 
Nine years later the same periodical published a letter from an isolated Unitarian 
complaining that the mailings from the Church of the Larger Fellowship in Boston 
constituted “a constant diet of U.S.A.”" 

From the 1840s onward, as soon as the resources to undertake such projects 
became available, the Mountreal Unitarians began publishing literature of their 
own, mostly sermons and lectures by John Cordner, as well as a periodical edited by 
him which was at least printed and published locally, though the contents consisted 
largely of recycled material from the United States, Britain and Ireland.’ But it has 
never been possible to meet the overall demand from Canadian sources, even after 
the Canadian Unitarian Council was founded in 1961, and to this.day Unitarians 
are marked off from most religious denominations in Canada by their heavy use of 
imported literature. 

What is thus true of promotional literature and materials for use in church 
services or religious education is even truer of the more basic literature in which a 
religion defines, debates, and amends its ideas. It is scarcely surprising that 
Canadian Unitarians should have contributed little to creative thinking on theologi- 
cal issues. The pioneer conditions of earlier times inhibited such contributions in all 
denominations, and religious discussions in Canada have tended to be a reaction to 
ideas and influences from elsewhere. Unitarians suffered the additional disadvan- 
tage of being few in numbers, limited in resources, and often absorbed in a struggle 
for sheer suvival. Under the circumstances, it is predictable that Canadian Unitari- 
anism should for the greater part of its history have been conservative, though 
‘conservative’ has not always meant the same thing in practice. 

Speaking in 1868, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his settlement as minister 
in Montreal, John Cordner said: 


I have preached the gospel as.an authoritative declaration of the divine mind 
made through Jesus as the Messiah and messenger of the infinite and loving 
God, his Father and our Father, his God and our God. I have preached Christ as 
the manifested way and truth and life; as the mediator between God and man, 
though who, by his teaching, spirit and life, man is to be redeemed from the 
power of evil, delivered from sin, and lifted up into reconciliation and union 
with God. And this, God helping me, I propose still to continue to preach.” 


General acceptance of these views in what was by far the strongest Unitarian 
congregation in Canada meant that the theological disputes that made heavy 
demands upon the energies of American Unitarians in the second half of the 
nineteenth century had few echoes north of the border. The Montreal church went 
so far as to disaffiliate from the A.U.A. for a time on account of what was felt to be 
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its dangerous radicalism, though this was after Cordner’s retirement and over his 
protest. When the strong swing in outlook among Canadian Unitarians eventually 
came, in the fifties of the present century, the humanism to which it carried a 
majority of them was already in many ways a conservative doctrine, and became 
increasingly more so as time went by. It probably still holds the allegiance of a 
higher proportion of Canadian than of American Unitarians, as it confronts the 

newer humility with regard to the human place in the scheme of things engendered 
by a growing ecological awareness. 

John Cordner epitomized the attitudes that were to dominate Canadian 
postures toward both the theology and the organizational structure of American 
Unitarians. At the time of his ordination in Belfast in 1843 he had been urged to 
look in the United States for the kind of support that could only distantly be given 
from Ireland, and he took this advice very much to heart. He built warm 
friendships with those American Unitarians whose theology he found congenial, 
such as Orville Dewey and Ezra Stiles Gannett. He married a Bostonian, Caroline 
Parkman. He took a lively and continuing interest in American affairs, and upon his 
retirement in 1879 took up residence in Boston. He precipitated this congregation’s 
formal break in 1856 from the Irish synod to which it had until that date been 
nominally attached, and from that time onward his associations with Ireland were 
tenuous, though he retained a passionate concern for the injustices he saw being 
visited upon his native land. 

As Cordner’s ties (and those of the Montreal Unitarians) with Ireland 
weakened, so those with the United States strengthened. In 1854 the Montreal 
church played host to the Autumnal Convention, which brought some three- 
hundred Unitarian delegates to the city, including many of the leading figures in 
the denomination. At a soirée sponsored by the congregation in the St. Lawrence 
Hall, “the principal room was decorated with the flags of Great Britain and the 
United States, connected and surmounted by the Christian symbol of the Cross,” 
while a welcome was extended in song: 


To East and West we welcome give; 
The North the South doth greet; 
All landmarks fade, all barriers fall 
When one in Christ we meet. 


In cold north climes warm hearts are found, . 
And warm ours beat to you; 

Your presence cheers us on our way— 

It cheers, and helps us too." 


Cordner frequently attended meetings of the Autumnal Convention south of 
the border, as well as the regular May meetings of the A.U.A. In 1865 the Montreal 
congregation, in common with those in the United States, received an invitation to 
send delegates to the founding convention in New York on the National Confer- 
ence of Unitarian Churches. The lay delegates appointed by the congregation were 
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unable to make the journey, but Cordner attended, and at the outset made it clear 
that despite his American sympathies he would have no part in the commonly held 
impression that the border could be disregarded and Canadian congregations 
treated in every way as though they were American. When he presented his 
credentials as a delegate, he wrote on the back: 


Linked as the Unitarian Congregation of Montreal is to the Unitarian body of 
the United States by the Common bond of a liberal Christian faith, they desire to 
testify their Sympathy with the Movement now to be inaugurated, in the hope 
that it may minister to the furtherance of the truth as it is in Jesus. Belonging to 
another Nationality, however, the undersigned feels that he can only offer 
himself as a visitor to the “National Convention of Unitarian Churches in the 
United States” and as such he would now present himself. 


Reporting back to his congregation afterwards, Cordner commented: “I felt 
at liberty to present myself as a Visitor only, but on being invited to sit and act with 
the Convention, I did so.”"® Since the delegates were much more concerned with 
trying to sort out the semantic issues engendered by differences of theology and 
church polity than with those engendered by differences of nationality, the point 
Cordner was trying to make passed unheeded. The same fate attended similar 
representations on many subsequent occasions; not until 1911 was the name 
changed from “National Conference” to “General Conference.” 

Attendance at the American Unitarian conferences could not fail to have a 
considerable influence upon Canadian Unitarians. The same effect came also from 
less formal contacts. It was inevitable that all the leading Unitarians in Canada 
should at some point or other, and in most cases repeatedly, have had occasion to 
visit New England, and while there at least to worship in Unitarian churches, if not 
to engage in a more extended dialogue with their members. Visits to Canada by 
leading American Unitarians, if less frequent, were equally influential. An influx on 
the scale seen when the Autumnal Convention was held in Montreal was not a 
necessary or typical part of this process; in fact, this was the only gathering of its 
kind until the First World War. More typical were the occasional and brief visits by 
leading ministers such as Cordner’s friends Orville Dewey and Ezra Stiles Gannett, 
both of whom spoke in Montreal in 1845. 

The most lasting of such influences was that of the American ministers settled 
with Canadian congregations on a regular basis. In the century and a half from 
1832 to 1982 there have been 136 regularly settled Unitarian ministers in Canada, 
besides those who have served on an interim basis for periods ranging from a 
Sunday or two to the greater part of a year. Of these, almost one-half have been 
Americans,"* many of them serving for a limited period in Canada before returning 
to serve congregations in the States. The American influences mediated by the 
ministers have been even higher than this figure would indicate, because a 
considerable number of the Canadian and British ministers also served Unitarian 
churches in the United States before beginning their Canadian ministries. 

Congregations have usually shown a much keener awareness of American 
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influences from the pulpit than have the ministers themselves. Matters frequently 
commented upon are the exlusive use in sermons of illustrations drawn from 
American life and literature, or the continuing involvement of American ministers 
with social and political issues in the United States, sometimes going so far as to 
include attempts to involve the congregations, too, particularly by way of sending 
financial support to American causes. Resentment has been expressed towards this 
as contributing to a voyeurism and a smugness that assumes that all the serious 
problems of the world are somewhere else rather than closer to home. Equally 
productive of negative responses is unawareness of the distinctive characteristics of 
Canadian life, resulting in the implicit assumption that it differs in no essential 
respects from American life. Some American ministers, after poor experiences with 
Canadian congregations, have gone so far as to say that it is impossible to make the 
transition successfully—an assertion which has been disproved in the experience of 
those whose ministry has been more adaptable. 

One of the most potent factors in any relationship is the economic one. The 
recipient of assistance in cash or in kind is usually grateful to the donor, but mixed 
with the gratitude is an awareness that in the normal course of events the one who 
pays the piper calls the tune. The result is often an active resentment against 
assumed or actual control. The Unitarian congregations of Canada have over the 
years received very substantial financial help from the United Kingdom, but they 
have received a great deal more from the United States. Some of this is indirect, and 
difficult if not impossible to measure, such as the cost of educating ministers who 
have subsequently served in Canada, production of denominational literature and 
resource materials, denominational field services, administrative overheads and so 
forth. Some is direct, and open to at least a crude scale of measurement. Lon Ray 
Call, for instance, computed that the direct expenditures of the A.U.A. on the 
abortive experiment of establishing a Unitarian congregation in the city of Saint 
John, New Brunswick between 1874 and 1906 resulted (in strictly business terms) in 
a loss of almost $12,000 by the time the whole enterprise had been liquidated.” To 
be sure, there could have been spiritual benefits to individuals which might have 
justified such an investment, though a close study of the story in Saint John might 
lead one to question even this. 

The fact is that very few Unitarian ventures in Canada during the past 
century and a half have taken place without a significant input of American capital, 
the return on which has often been low or non-existent in purely financial terms. 
Usually this money came from the A.U.A., which was frequently berated for 
parsimony but was in fact surprisingly generous in view of the low level of support it 
could itself depend upon and the many clamorous demands for assistance. 

When John Cordner arrived in Montreal in 1843, part of his initial salary was 
paid by the A.U.A. The following year saw him go ona successful fund-raising tour 
in New England on behalf of the building fund for his new church. A year later 
William Adam, likewise subsidized by the A.U.A. in Toronto, undertook a similar 
fund-raising trip to pay for his church’s building, So the story continued, and 
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although by mid-century the Montreal congregation was self-supporting and 
included within its membership persons of considerable wealth, this had no parallel 
elsewhere in Canada. Nor, except in comparatively small-scale ways, did the 
Montreal church supplant the A.U.A. as a source of largesse for other Canadian 
congregations. The most notable effort in this direction came through Cordner’s 
success in persuading the A.U.A. to earmark his congregation’s annual contribu- 
tions for work elsewhere in Canada, most commonly for the support of the ministry 
in Toronto. Occasionally, however, American causes were supported from Canada. 
A substantial donation went from Montreal toward the rebuilding of Robert 
Collyer’s church in Chicago after it had been destroyed by fire. 

American financial support continued to increase as time brought increasing 
demands. During the thirty-year period between 1885 and 1914 new churches were 
being opened on both sides of the border on a scale unparalleled before or since,”* 
though the main thrust in Canada was concentrated in the second half of this 
period. In 1907 an ambitious new project was launched as a joint enterprise of the 
_ British and American Unitarian associations. A minister at large was to be 
maintained in western Canada, charged with responsibility for bringing new 
congregations into being in the rapidly growing cities of the region. The idea had 
originated with Samuel A. Eliot, president of the A.U.A., and the project was 
administered from Boston. An American minister, Frank Wright Pratt, was 
appointed to the position and served for six years before disagreements over policy 
brought British support to an end and terminated the experiment. During that 
period new congregations were formed in Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancou- 
yer, and Victoria. All received grants and loans to enable them to build churches 
and call ministers; in the two-year period immediately preceding the outbreak of 
war the A.U.A. paid almost $10,000 in grants alone, besides its share of Pratt’s 
salary and expenses. 

Within a few years all the new churches were struggling desperately for 
suvival as a deep economic depression ravaged the region, while many of their 
members were serving in the armed forces. The A.U.A. maintained its support at 
much the same level, and this was supplemented by more than $8,000 raised in the 
United States by a special appeal endorsed by the 1915 meeting of the Unitarian 
General Conference. Horace Westwood, the vigorous and enthusiastic minister of 
the Winnipeg church, had played an active role in securing this new source of 
funding, and when the Conference met again two years later (this time in Montreal) 
made a passionate appeal for continuing support for extension work in Canada. 
This time, however, he was outmaneuvered by A.U.A. president Samuel A. Eliot, 
who was not only convinced that this did not constitute the most judicious 
expenditure of funds but was also piqued at being by-passed by Westwood. 
Extraordinary expenditures in Canada now came to an end, but the regular 
subsidies to most congregations continued. 

The volume of these continued to exceed that of Canadian contributions to 
the A.U.A. Not until mid-century did the latter attain significant proportions 
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anywhere outside Montreal. Even after the dramatic postwar growth of Unitarian- 
ism in Canada, the sharply increased contributions to Boston from Canadian 
societies did not really match the flow in the opposite direction. Meanwhile, 
changes in structure and organization were placing this situation in a new 
perspective. 

For many years there had been sporadic discussions of the possibility of a 
‘national Unitarian organization in Canada. Many American Unitarians, including 
Eliot, had expressed support for the idea, but lack of any great enthusiasm in 
Canada had stood in the way of its implementation. In 1913 Westwood made the 
attempt, and established a paper organization which soon became the Canadian 
Unitarian Association. But in the absence of real support across the country, it 
withered and died. Efforts were renewed after the second World War, and 
eventually resulted in the effective establishment of the Canadian Unitarian 
Council in 1961. Limited though the Council was in declared aims as well as in 
resources, its formation changed the Canadian component in dealings across the 
border from a congeries of isolated individuals and congregations to a deliberative 
body able to speak on the basis of an ascertained consensus. But its exact status was 
still the subject of varying interpretations. The American tendency was to regard it 
as a regional organization of a special type, maintained by and responsible to the 
U.U.A. Increasing emphasis upon describing the U.U.A. as “continental” rather 
than “national” in scope reinforced this interpretation. While many Canadians 
accepted the same point of view, increasing numbers came to see the C.U.C. as their 
national organization, linked to the U.U.A. by close liaison rather than subordina- 
tion. 

The difference of opinion as it developed during the 1960s came to a focus in 
two areas in particular. The first was that of financial support. U.U.A. policy was 
that the C.U.C. should be financed in the same manner as all other agencies of the 
Association, by way of allocations included in the annual budget to be voted upon 
by the board. Contributions from Unitarian societies in Canada would as before be 
sent directly to Boston, and it would rest with the absolute discretion of the U.U.A. 
as to how much money was spent in Canada, either in maintaining the C.U.C. or in 
assistance to individual congregations. 

The second area was that of international affiliations. Did the C.U.C. have the 
right to enter into these independently of the U.U.A.? In view of the long-standing 
though progressively weakening ties of the older congregations in Canada with the 
Unitarian movement in Britain, no attempt was made to intervene when the C.U.C. 
sought and obtained direct affiliation with the British Unitarian General Assembly, 
though some uneasiness in Boston was apparent. It was quite otherwise, however, 
when the question of C.U.C. membership in the International Association for 
Religious Freedom came up. The I.A.R.F. provided expressly for national 
member-groups. The A.U.A. and subsequently the U.U.A., were universally and 
rationally regarded within that organization as American member-groups. As long 
as no national organization existed in Canada, there could be no possibility of a 
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group, and the only Canadian representation consisted of the 
-U.U.A. delegation of a Canadian selected and invited from the 
dian Unitarian resentment at not being in a position to choose 
tatives to an international body simmered continuously, but as 
within the I.A.R.F., the U.U.A. was able to block any Canadian 
‘curing separate representation. Such a veto was exercised for a 
on the grounds that representation at the I.A.R.F. would 
ion of the C.U.C. as an autonomous national organization 
.U.A. 
content over such issues as these finally exploded in 1969, by 
een further augmented by the U.U.A.’s almost total preoccupa- 
political issues within the United States. The precipitating factor 
dgetary allocation to the C.U.C., which seemed to provide one 
the low priority given Canadian concerns in the denominational 
\t the ensuing annual meeting of the C.U.C. a resolution was put 
e completely from the U.U.A. and to fund the C.U.C. directly 
ational contributions of the Canadian societies, then running at 
}25,000 per annum. Though narrowly defeated, this resolution 
-d the hand of the C.U.C. representatives in the hard bargaining 
ito which they were instructed by the meeting to enter. Now 
nal divisions accompanied by heavy losses in membership and 
the U.U.A. was in no mood to add the risk of a Canadian 
blems, and therefore made substantial concessions. 
as an arrangement whereby the denominational contributions 
‘ieties, instead of going directly to the U.U.A., would now go to 
would assume responsibility for fund-raising in Canada and 
itions with the U.U.A. according to a mutually agreed formula. 
several times in the next few years, but eventually provided that 
iid remain with the C.U.C. and the remainder be divided evenly 
‘ganizations. The U.U.A. also agreed to withdraw its opposition 
bership in the I.A.R.F., with the result that the C.U.C. was 
yership at the next congress of that body. Finally, a constitutional 
sroposed to provide for C.U.C. nomination of one member-at- 
\. board of trustees. 
latory moves effectively defused the separatist movement within 
sforming the psychological as well as the practical aspects of the 
fer were most Canadians given a picture of themselves that 
pensioners of the Americans; they had become partners (though 
1 ones) in a shared enterprise. 
final decade covered by this analysis the situation remained 
Such irritations as persisted belonged more in the category of 
major provocations as in the previous decade, and were largely 
siohtlecenece rather than deliherate nolicv. American speakers 
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addressing Canadian audiences (and no doubt using retreads of previously pre- 
pared addresses) could still forget they had crossed the border and make references 
to “this country,” meaning the United States, in a way they would have been wary 
enough not to do if speaking, say,.in Germany or South Africa. American postage 
stamps still appeared on prepaid reply envelopes sent in correspondence to 
Canadian churches. But the significance of the international border became more 
obviously apparent to ministers seeking a move in either direction to churches on 
the other side of it, as difficulties and delays in gaining clearance by the immigration 
authorities increased. 

Terminology could still cause problems. More than once there was a 
confrontation when Americans pushed Canadians to conform to the practice of 
speaking of “Unitarian Universalists.” In Canada the decision had long ago been 
made, as in the case of the metric system, to conform to international rather than 
American usage, both for convenience in communication and public relations and 
also because the Universalist movement in Canada, at one time much larger than 
the Unitarian movement, was almost extinct at the time of merger. The four 
surviving congregations reported a combined membership of sixty-eight. Attempts 
to impose American usages in such matters are readily construed as imperialistic. 
What is good for General Motors may or may not be good for the United States, but 
what is good for the United States is not necessarily good for the rest of the world. 

Nor need it be felt that the resolutions on public issues voted upon at General 
Assemblies of the U.U.A. have any necessary application in Canada. Even where 
they do, it has been found that to forward them from that forum to the various 
levels of government in Canada is usually counter-productive, as they are likely to 
be regarded as interference from alien sources. The increasingly prevalent practice 
has been to present parallel resolutions for action at the meetings of the C.U.C. 
when action by individuals or organizations in Canada is desired. 

Any relationship involving such unequal partners retains the potentialities for 
continuing irritations. The situation has however become considerably less proble- 
matic as mutual respect for real differences has been gained, supplanting the 
superficial assurance that “we’re all just the same and the border doesn’t really 
matter.” Canadians have struggled and sacrificed for two centuries to maintain that 
border. What it symbolizes is real, just as what is symbolized in the Peace Arch and 
other such monuments scattered along its length is real. 
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15. Cordner to Patton, April 25, 1865, Montreal Church Records. 


16. More than one-half of the specialized ministry of the Icelandic Unitarian ministers 
is left out of the accounting. The actual figures are: American, 67 (49%); British, 31 (23%); 
Canadian, 27 (20%); Icelandic, 11 (8%). Though the proportion of Americans has risen 
sharply in the most recent period, it was substantial also in the nineteenth century. 
Disregarding the nascent Icelandic movement, there were 23 settled ministers before the turn 
of the century. Twelve were Americans, five were British (of whom four came to Canada after 
first emigrating to the U.S. and serving churches there) and six Canadians (two of whom had 
served American churches). As with all demographic statistics, there is a subjective factor in 
the tabulation. Jabez T. Sunderland, for instance, was born in England and once told a 
Toronto newspaper “I am an Englishman,” but he is here included among the Americans, 
since he emigrated to the United States when two years of age. 


17. Personal communication with the writer. 


18. The figures are: 1856-1885, 112 new churches 
1886-1915, 223 new churches 
1916-1945, 53 new churches. 
(Source: report of Lon Ray Call to the A.U.A. Committee on Extension and Mainte- 
nance, 1946). Figures for the most recent thirty-year period would be artificially inflated by 
the fellowship movement which began at its outset. 
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DANIEL AND MARY LIVERMORE: THE BIOGRAPHY OF A MARRIAGE 
By Charles A. Howe 


Syracuse, New York 


The relationship between Daniel Parker Livermore and Mary Ashton (Rice) 
Livermore began in an unusual and most auspicious way—at the Universalist 
church in Duxbury, Massachusetts on Christmas Eve, 1843.' Mary, raised in a strict 
Calvinist household, had, according to her own account, gone out for a long walk 
through the village of Duxbury in a state of depression when the joyful music 
coming from the Universalist church attracted her inside. There she listened to a 
young minister deliver the most hopeful, elevating sermon she had ever heard, full 
of the lovingkindness and forgiveness of God. After the service she introduced 
herself to the minister, borrowed the manuscript of the sermon from him, and 
reportedly read it through three times that night before retiring. The next day she 
returned the sermon and borrowed some books on theology from the young 
minister, thus starting a series of meetings in which not only was religion discussed, 
but evidently other matters as well. Sixteen months later, on May 6, 1845, the two 
were married—the bride twenty-four, the groom two years her elder. Their 
marriage was to last for fifty-four years, until the death of Daniel Livermore in 
1899. Even then, at least in Mary Livermore’s mind, the relationship continued in a 
spiritual way until in 1905, at the age of 84, she died. 

The highlights of Mary Livermore’s life are well known to many and have 
been described by several writers.* She was born in Boston in 1820, the fourth of six 
children and the first to survive infancy. Her parents were kind and loving, but her 
father was an extremely strict Calvinist Baptist, and Mary was indoctrinated from 
an early age with grim beliefs about salvation, election, heaven, and hell. The death 
of two of her sisters and the lingering fear that they might not be among the elect 
plunged Mary into a deep theological despair. Nevertheless, she persevered in her 
school work, and on graduation from the Female Seminary in nearby Charlestown 
became a teacher, first at the seminary, then for three years as a family tutor on a 
plantation in southern Virginia, and later in Duxbury, where she met and married 
Daniel, became converted to Universalism, and had her theological despair lifted. 

After twelve years as the wife of a parish minister, Mary moved with her 
husband to Chicago, where he became owner and editor of the New Covenant, a 
Universalist weekly. The two worked closely together on the newspaper, sharing the 
responsibilities almost equally, and with Mary in time being identified as the 
associate editor. The paper took strong stands on slavery (Mary’s experiences in 
Virginia had made her a committed abolitionist), temperance, and women’s rights. 
Soon after the Civil War broke out, Mary, noted for her volunteer work, was 
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appointed co-coérdinator of the Northwestern branch of the United States Sanitary 
Commission. She distinguished herself in this position by raising large amounts of 
money and organizing a vast support network for the Union hospitals at the 
battlefront, providing them with food and medical supplies. 

After the war, Mary became editor of a women’s rights periodical, the 
Agitator, published in Chicago with Daniel as business manager. This was soon 
merged with another women’s rights periodical, the Woman’s Journal, published in 
Boston with Mary as editor. Since Daniel had by then sold the New Covenant, the 
couple were free to move East, settling in Melrose, a Boston suburb, where they 
lived for the rest of their lives. Two years later, in 1872, Mary resigned her 
editorship in order to devote more time to lecturing. For the next quarter of a 
century she traveled all around the country, giving lectures on a wide variety of 
subjects including women’s rights, marriage, the raising of children, famous people, 
temperance, and religion.* Although she chose never to become a minister,” she 
nevertheless, by her own account, spoke from pulpits “more than half the Sundays 
of the year.” She had a commanding presence as a speaker and became immensely 
popular, becoming known as “the Queen of the American platform.”* In addition, 
she wrote two very popular books—an account of her Civil War experiences and 
her autobiography. The last decade of her life was devoted to family, friends, 
occasional speaking engagements, and working for local philanthropies. She died 
in Melrose of bronchial pneumonia and heart disease in 1905, outliving Daniel by 
six years. At the time of her death, the Boston Transcript proclaimed her “America’s 
foremost woman.” These, then, are the well known and often described highlights 
of Mary Livermore’s life. 

The highlights of Daniel Livermore’s life are far less well known, and no 
biographical sketch of him is known to the writer. He was born in Leicester, 
Massachusetts in 1818, the youngest of nine children of a hardworking, prosperous 
farm couple. Little is known about his early life except that he, like the other 
children, “was obliged to assist both father and mother in farm, house, and dairy 
work,” acquiring in the process not only a knowledge of farming, but also of 
housekeeping.’ At the time of their meeting in 1843, as described by Mary, he was 
“blonde in complexion, with a good voice and a simple, earnest, prepossessing 
manner.”* Nothing is known of his motivation to enter the ministry; in all 
probability he was trained, as was the custom in those days, by some experienced 
Universalist minister, since the theological schools at Tufts and St. Lawrence had 
not yet been founded. His pastorate at Duxbury was apparently his first, and 
following his marriage to Mary he served successively churches in Fall River, 
Massachusetts; Stafford Centre, Connecticut; Weymouth and Malden, Massachu- 
setts; and Auburn, New York. 

In 1857 he planned to move with his family to Kansas with a group of 
antislavery people to establish a new community, but the serious illness of one of 
the couple’s daughters forced him to change his plans and to stop in Chicago 
instead. There, as has already been mentioned, he bought, then edited and 
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published the New Covenant for eleven years, from 1858 to 1869, developing it, with 
Mary’s help, into a strong and influential Universalist newspaper. At the same time 
he published and distributed many books and tracts, a number of which, a prolific 
writer, he authored himself.* In addition, during this period, he was a leader in 
organizing the Northwestern Conference of Universalists’® and a tireless missionary 
on behalf of the Universalist cause."' There are also references to his having served, 
probably briefly, as minister of the Second Universalist Church in Chicago” and of 
the Universalist church in Quincy, Illinois.’* 

As has been mentioned previously, after selling the New Covenant, Daniel 
acted as business manager for the Agitator before moving to Melrose with Mary in 
1870. He remained active as a minister for most of the next two decades, regularly 
supplying the pulpit of the Universalist church in Hingham from 1870 until 1880, 
and later other churches.'* In addition, he wrote extensively in support of women’s 
suffrage’ and the right of women to serve as ministers,’® and served as a resource 
person for Mary in her work as a lecturer. Daniel Livermore died in Melrose after a 
brief illness in 1899 at the age of eighty-one. 

These two brief biographical sketches provide a backdrop for the study of the 
relationship between Daniel and Mary—a biography, as it were, of their marriage. 
The two were apparently attracted to each other at once. More than half a century 
later, in writing her autobiography, Mary recalled their first meeting in vivid 
detail—the moonlit night, the Christmas Eve service, the sermon, Daniel’s appear- 
ance as he preached, and their conversation in the vestibule afterward. It was Mary 
who took the initiative, but Daniel, it developed, already had her identified—knew 
her name and where she lived. In their subsequent meetings to discuss theology’” 
they must have recognized in each other not only a shared interest in religion, but 
also a similarity of intellect, energy, values, and social concerns. Mary’s interest in 
Daniel was readily apparent to the minister of her home church, the First Baptist 
Church of Boston. In her characteristic forthright manner she visited him during 
school vacation to tell him of the change in her religious views. He did not condemn 
her, but, according to Mary, 


He catechised me more closely than was necessary concerning the Universalist 
minister who had guided my reading and study, and laughingly advised against 
cultivating any farther acquaintance with him. “For,” said he, “I forsee a greater 
trouble in store for you than your change of creed will bring. You will be 
marrying this young clergyman one of these days. And then you will bring down 
upon yourself the ostracism of your friends... and will break the hearts of 
your father and mother, for the Universalists have not yet found their way to 
popular favor.”"* 


Mary assured him that there was absolutely no cause for anxiety, but both 
predictions proved to be true—Mary and Daniel were married in less than a year, 
and ostracism and heartbreak did follow, at least temporarily. Mary’s mother 
accepted her new son-in-law at once, but it took time for her father and old friends 
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to overcome their disapproval. In the end, Daniel and Mary’s father became, in her 
words, “the dearest friends, the most sympathetic father and son, the most 
congenial companions, and each became the best helper of the other.”!® Mary’s 
description of the changed relationship was characteristically effusive, but there is 
no doubt that Daniel had finally found acceptance. 

In spite of the distress caused by opposition to their marriage, Daniel and 
Mary started out on their life together with enthusiasm. Mary was finding new 
energy and joy in living, and her old anxiety and depression were beginning to 
leave her, not only because of her marriage, but also because her theological 
despair had been lifted through her acceptance of Universalism. A few months 
before their marriage, Daniel had accepted a call to be minister of the Universalist 
church in Fall River, at that time a thriving small city, and it was there that the 
couple began their married life together. Daniel’s salary was small—only $600 a 
year—but by economizing carefully and with Mary earning a little extra money by 
writing and teaching special classes in their rooms, they managed to rent a small 
house. In order to live within their means, Mary had to keep a close eye on Daniel, 
who loved books and was always tempted to buy them. Fifty-five years later, Mary 
remembered how Daniel had come home two days after their wedding with an 
armful of books for her, “gleeful over it as a boy.” “I kept a sort of watch over him 
after that, and he did not buy more books immediately. He would say, ‘It is four 
weeks, or six, or more,’ as it might be, ‘since I brought home [those books]; can’t we 
afford another new book, now?’”?° Daniel developed considerable business acumen 
in later years, but in the beginning it was evidently Mary who was most concerned 
with financial matters. 

The newlyweds plunged immediately into the work of the community and 
parish. Together they organized a charitable group, a current events discussion 
group, and two reading clubs. Mary began writing in earnest, and her story, Thirty 
Years Too Late, won first prize in a competition sponsored by a temperance 
organization and was subsequently published and widely distributed. ‘There were 
some trying times at first while Mary was learning to cook, but with Daniel’s patient 
help, she finally succeeded. It was a busy life, with not a moment's leisure. Fifty 
years later, Mary described it in these words: 


There was an incessant ringing of the doorbell, and calls for some sort of service. 
There were funerals to attend, as well as marriages to solemnize,—sick people to 
visit—poor people to relieve,—agents in the interest of every conceivable 
Christian, religious, and moral enterprise to meet and entertain, who must be 
introduced personally, to everybody possessing money or influence,—there 
were committee meetings, conference meetings, society meetings, church meet- 
ings, anti-slavery meetings, temperance meetings, all with fixed regular dates, 
that could not be avoided,—parish calls to be made and returned,—the cares 
and perplexities of housekeeping, to which time and thought must be given—to 
say nothing of the unexpected events and occasions that “happen” almost 
dailyarre 
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Mary even had to stand guard at the door of Daniel's study so that he could find 
time enough to prepare his sermons! 

The strain began to tell on the couple. “Daniel troubles me very much by 
threatening every little while to go West. . . .,” wrote Mary to one of her sisters-in- 
law (Daniel had been too busy to write). “I do not object to his going West, if it be for 
his best interest to do so; indeed, I shall like nothing more than to have him settle 
down upon a farm at the West, being obliged to preach only when it suited his 
convenience, but what troubles me is, that before he removed, he must go on and 
select a location, leaving me behind.”*” 

But despite the strain of the parish, things went well in their relationship: 


Everything does not go on to suit us in the society, nor can we expect it, but at 
home, in our own room, we enjoy as much, probably, as any two persons in the 
world. Daniel has a great deal to attend to, but he endeavors to spend as much of 
his time with me as he can, and is so kind and indulgent, so willing to gratify me, 
and comply with all my wishes, that I frequently tell him I could, if disposed to 
be extravagant and unreasonable, ruin him. We have been married a year . . .?* 


Daniel and Mary began to realize that, in their enthusiasm, they had badly 
overcommitted themselves to the parish and the commuity and were becoming 
physcially, emotionally, and spiritually exhausted. They felt trapped. To escape, 
they moved to the rural setting of Stafford Centre, Connecticut, where Daniel had 
accepted a call as minister. Life was less hectic at Stafford, and Daniel and Mary 
were able to plan their days so that parish work was confined to the afternoons and 
evenings, with mornings left free for reading, study, and writing. There were 
disadvantages, however. 


In country districts, in those days [wrote Mary] the minister's home was 
considered a free hotel. Any one traveling for a denominational publishing 
house, an academy, a missionary cause, an impecunious church, an embryo 
college, a temperance organization, or in the interest of any movement that 
could be classified as reformatory, moral, or religious, regarded the minister’s 
house as his proper headquarters. If he wished to pass Sunday “decently and in 
order,” to put in for repairs, or to refresh himself with a little wholesome visiting 
and high-toned gossip, he drove straightway to the minister’s house,as if he had 
been invited and was expected. He surrendered his horse and buggy to the 
minster’s care and keeping, and then planted himself squarely on the hospitality 
of the minister’s wife, who could not dodge him, and was expected to take charge 
of him, whenever her husband shut himself within his study.?* 


Mary obviously disliked the custom, but with the help of the women of the parish, 
who brought in extra food on these occasions, she survived. 

Another custom at Stafford was that of the “donation party,” an annual 
occasion when the whole parish would descend on the minister’s home bearing 
great quantities of food, and then stay on for an evening of dining and dancing. 
One donation party was enough for Mary—the house was left in a shambles, food 
and drink spilled everywhere, a stovepipe knocked down, her favorite lamp 
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smashed. She put her foot down, enlisted Daniel’s support, and told the chairman 
of the church’s trustees that there would be no more donation parties held in their 
home—and there weren't! 

Daniel and Mary remained in Stafford for about five years. Three daughters 
—Mary, Henrietta, and Marcia Elizabeth—were born there, and their family life 
was evidently a happy one. Toward the end of this period, however, Daniel became 
involved in a-heated controversy. The temperance issue was a live one at that time, 
and Daniel and Mary were strong temperance advocates. The State of Maine had 
just passed a prohibition law, and the Connecticut legislature, under pressure from 
temperance forces, decided to submit a similar law to the people. The issue was 
hotly debated, with women, in general, supporting prohibition and men opposed to 
it. Daniel, rejecting the advice of his leading parishioners, took a strong stand from 
the pulpit in favor of the proposed law and campaigned throughout the state for its 
passage. Church attendance and financial support began to decline rapidly, and 
“from preaching to the largest congregation in town [Daniel’s] audience dwindled 
to a comparative handful of people.”?* Hostility toward Daniel mounted, and on the 
day of the vote Mary was so afraid that Daniel would be attacked at the polling place 
that she overrode his objections and went there with him. As they made their way 
anxiously through the crowd, to their surprise and delight, applause broke out, and 
then shouts: “Three cheers for Livermore!” 

To their great satisfaction, the proposed law passed, largely because of 
Daniel’s efforts.?* After the vote, most of the opposition to Daniel disappeared. He 
was urged to reconsider his resignation, which he had already submitted to the 
church, but by then he had already made new commitments elsewhere. The 
Livermores and the members of the Stafford parish parted as friends. 

Daniel and Mary spent the next six years, from 1851 until 1857, in parishes in 
Weymouth and Malden, Massachusetts and Auburn, New York.*” In Weymouth, 
tragedy struck. Their oldest daughter, Mary, then five years old, became seriously 
ill while Daniel was away on a trip to Chicago. Mary’s letter to him (the only 
correspondence between the two that the writer has located, though they must have 
exchanged many letters) reflects her intense anxiety, not only over her child, but 
also over her husband: 


My dear Husband, I have just received your very welcome letter, and hasten to 
write a few lines, as you desired. I was exceedingly glad to hear from you, for 1 am 
very lonely, and find myself prognosticating all sorts of evil concerning you, and 
anxious in more ways than you can imagine. How can I live two weeks and more 
without you, in this lonely manner, and what if my fears should be verified, and 
you should never return. ...I miss you very much—life is not life without 
you—and in the absence of your beautiful spirit, my somewhat despondent 
nature sinks into the darkest and deepest of deep and dark waters.” 


Mary was not fearing abandonment or infidelity, but rather some tragic 
accident, and at this time in her life she was at times still subject to her old moods of 
anxiety and depression. In this particular instance, there was good cause: 
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You hope this may reach you before you leave Chicago. I hope it will not for I 
have somewhat unpleasant information to communicate in reference to Mary’s 
eye. If you remember, she ran out a great deal into the rain on Monday, and got 
quite wet, a number of times. She took a violent cold, and awoke next morning 
feverish, half sick, and with a frightful looking eye. She complained bitterly of 
her head . . . 


A doctor was sent for, leeches applied, and medicine prescribed. 


I feel very anxious, more than I should if you were here to advise—and then too 
I am worried about you. Mary begs constantly to have her “dear father” come 
home, and Etta, who is well, but dreadfully troublesome, goes to the foot of the 
stairs a dozen times a day to call “fader!” . . . I have written with Etta in my arms 
more than half the time, and with Mary fretting, fretting, fretting, With very 
much love to you, dearest, I am yours affectionately, Mary.°° 


On the back of the letter in a childish scrawl (it would appear that Mary was 
guiding her sick daughter’s hand) appear these words: “My dear father, come 
home. buy me a book. my eye is sore. Dr. Fifield will cure it. I have took bad 
medicines. my mother put worms on my head, and they bit me. come home. Mary 
E. Livermore.”*! 

Neither the leeches nor the medicines worked. Dr. Fifield did not cure her. 
Soon after, little Mary died. Her parents were heartbroken. 


There is no sorrow more exquisite, nor more difficult to bear, than that of a 
mother who gives up a young child to death . . . Even the supporting faith of the 
immortal life will sometimes drop away, in the speechless sorrow that invades the 
soul of the bereft mother. She cannot believe it possible that her child can be 
happy without her, or be other than affrighted when it misses her assuring voice, 
even though the glories of heaven surround it. Only the ministrations of time, 
and the growth of a Christian philosophy can bring her relief.*? 


Soon after, Daniel and Mary moved with their two surviving daughters to Malden, 
and two years later to Auburn. 

Details of this period are missing, but it is evident that both Daniel and Mary 
were finding parish life increasingly frustrating; nevertheless, they tried to meet 
their responsibilities as conscientiously as possible.** Daniel was obviously restless 
and still smitten with “Western fever.” Moreover, both of them had strong 
convictions, not only on temperance, but also on women’s rights and the most 
pressing issue of the day, slavery. It was difficult for them to speak out without 
causing divisions in their churches. As Mary later wrote: 


Ministers who accepted invitations to become pastors of parishes, found both 
sides of the slavery question represented in their congregations. If there were 
earnest anti-slavery men, who could not conceal their convictions, and would not 
be dumb, when the truth needed to be spoken, it was impossible not to offend 
the pro-slavery constituents of the parish. If, on the other hand, clergymen 
attempted to defend slavery and its advocates, even on Biblical authority, and 
quoted chapter and verse of scripture in its endorsement, they were hustled out 
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of the parish by the reformers, in hot haste, and bade not to “stay on the order of 
thei going, but go at once.”™ 


Daniel's dissatisfaction with parish work may well have been greater than 
Mary's, and he started looking for at least some temporary alternative to the 
ministry. A large number of his anti-slavery friends in Auburn had decided to move 
_ west to establish a new colony in Kansas and help make it a free state, and Daniel 
“gave his name and influence to the enterprise, and put money and labor at its 
service, but,” according to Mary, “did not promise to settle with the colony.”” His 
failure to make that promise was probably because of Mary, who was not 
enthusiastic about the plan. “I knew that I should utterly fail as a farmer’s wife, and 
as a pioneer. Neither life had any attraction for me. All my tastes were in a different 
direction, and my early training had fitted me for other work.”* But Mary, in 
writing about this later, evidently took pains to avoid any mention of conflict 
between herself and Daniel, and one can only speculate as to the depth and form of 
their disagreement. In the end there was 2 compromise: the family would move 
west with the rest of the colonists as far as Chicago, where Mary and their two 
daughters would wait while Daniel investigated the situation at first hand. 

“What ultimate decision we might have reached ...,” she later wrote, “I 
cannot tell; but the matter was sadly and sternly settled for us, by a grave family 
affliction.” Their youngest daughter, Marcia Elizabeth, became seriously ill in 
Chicago, and with the memory of little Mary's death still fresh in their minds, they 
were determined to take no chances. It became apparent that recovery would be 
slow and that good medical care was important. Daniel made several trips to Kansas 
to help the colonists get established, but the Livermores, as a family, got no farther 
west than Chicago. They were to remain there for the next thirteen years. 

For Daniel and Mary's marriage, at least, it was a fortunate turn of events, for 
in Chicago their relationship entered a new phase and became stronger and more 
- fulfilling than ever. It was there that Mary, with Daniel's help and encouragement, 
came into her own as a competent, self-confident woman with an important role to 
play in the shaping of society. Her handwriting became bolder, her face, if one is to 
judge from photographs, lost its tense, anxious look, and the times of depression 
were left behind. Daniel had held a mortgage for several years on the New Covenant, 
a Universalist weekly newpaper in Chicago, and also a small publishing house and 
‘book store that went with it. When he reached Chicago he bought the New Covenant, 
planning to put it on a sound business footing and then resell it. His daughter's 
iliness, however, led him to change his plans, and he retained ownership of the 
paper for the next eleven years, acting both as its publisher and editor. Mary had 
always enjoyed writing and editorial work, and she began working closely with 
Daniel in the day-to-day operation of the paper, first being listed on the masthead 
as a “regular contributor” and later as “associate editor.” The paper, four pages in 
length, was advertised as “A Family Paper: Devoted to Religion, Theoretical and 
Practical; Social Reform, Literature, and News.” Its contents, true to its billing, were 
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an interesting mixture of denominational news, editorials, letters to the editor, 
short articles on theology, poems, children’s stories, recipes and other items of 
interest to women readers, tidbits of national news, commodity prices, railroad 
schedules, and advertisements of all kinds, from artificial arms and legs, tea and 
tobacco, to doctors, dentists and druggists, to Daniel's latest book on Universalism.** 
Daniel and Mary were evidently tireless workers and wrote much of the copy 
themselves. When Daniel was away on one of his frequent trips, either on business 
or spreading the gospel of Universalism, Mary took complete charge of the 
operation, and there is no hint of any resulting friction between them—they appear 
to have worked harmoniously together in this venture, presumably far more so 
than if they had been homesteading in Kansas! 

Though no longer parish minister and wife, they remained active in church 
work. Mary taught a young men’s Sunday School class, and Daniel was off 
preaching almost every Sunday. Their church-going in Chicago got off to an 
inauspicious start, though. Chicago was a city of mud in those days, and on the first 
Sunday that they set off walking to church together, Mary got badly mired down on 
the way. Daniel finally pulled her out of the mud, but Mary decided that “this 
experience was not the best possible preparation for divine worship, so bidding Mr. 
Livermore ‘Go on to church and praise God, if he could!’ [she] returned home to 
repair damages.”*? 

When the Civil War broke out, both Daniel and Mary were outspokenly 
pro-Union, and the New Covenant reflected their views, strongly condemning the 
Southern leaders and supporting President Lincoln.*® Mary had earned a solid 
reputation as an efficient organizer and volunteer worker since coming to Chicago, 
and it was not long before she was asked by Henry W. Bellows, head of the United 
States Sanitary Commission, to be co-coérdinator of the Northwestern branch along 
with her Universalist friend, Jane Hoge. 


I was reluctant to enter upon the work of the Commission in an official capacity, 
for I saw that it would take me from home, break up my habits of study and 
literary work, and take me altogether too much from my husband and children. 
But the need of relief work for the sick and wonded men of the army became 
more and more imperative,—the necessity of a better organization and wiser 
methods were more keenly felt,—and the govenment was preparing for a more 
vigorous prosecution of the war than it had yet ventured upon,—and I felt 
compelled to withdraw all objections and obey the call of my country. My 
husband was very desirous that I should enroll myself regularly in the work of 
the Commission, and aided me in finding a suitable housekeeper, and governess 
for the children, so that home interests should not suffer because of my 
absences.*? 


By then Mary was in her early forties, but, like her husband, possessed 
tremendous energy and capacity for hard work. During the next four years she 
organized a far-flung volunteer support network for the Union hospitals, visited the 
hospitals herself, wrote letters “by the thousand” for soldiers, escorted wounded 
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soldiers from hospitals to their homes, and raised large sums of money in support 
of the Sanitary Commission’s work—much of this reported to the readers of the 
New Covenant.* 

Mary’s acceptance of the position with the Sanitary Commission marked the 
beginning of a new era in her married life. Neither she nor Daniel realized it at 
the time, but for the next third of a century they would be separated for much of 
the time with Mary traveling, first with her Civil War work, then as a lecturer. Most 
marriages would have felt the strain of such an arrangement, and perhaps theirs 
did, but there is no evidence of it. Their shared sense of importance of what they 
were doing undoubtedly made these separations seem acceptable, even necessary. 
Moreover, they planned their lives carefully so that they were never separated for 
long periods of time. It appears to have been a remarkable adjustment by both 
partners. 

The war over, Mary resumed her life in Chicago, working with Daniel on the 
New Covenant, now as associate editor, and with various philanthropic and commu- 
nity organizations. The war, however, had brought about a fundamental change in 
her thinking about women’s rights. Prior to the war she had been a vocal advocate 
of better opportunities for women. 


I had kept the columns of my husband’s paper ablaze with demands for the 
opening to women of colleges and professional schools; for the repeal of unjust 
laws that blocked their progress; and for the enlargement of their industrial 
opportunities, that they might become self-supporting. But I believed that all 
these things could be accomplished without giving them the ballot. During the 
war, and as a result of my own observations, I became aware that a large portion 
of the nation’s work was badly done, or not done at all, because woman was not 
recognized as a factor in the political world. In the work of public school 
education, and municipal government,—in the struggle with the liquor traffic, 
and with organized social impurity,—in the protracted duel between labor and 
capital, and in the imperative demand for a higher standard of business 
honesty,—in the work of character and correction, and in the care of the 
dependent, defective, and delinquent classes, men and women should stand 
shoulder to shoulder, equals before the law.* 


Women, Mary had concluded, needed the right to vote. 

With Daniel’s encouragement and support, Mary began to write and speak 
extensively and powerfully in support of women’s suffrage. She organized a 
suffrage convention in Chicago, the first ever held there, with speakers including 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, and the Reverend Robert Collyer. She 
was elected the first president of the Illinois Woman Suffrage Association. It is clear 
that, for Mary, the right of women to vote had become the central concern of her 
life. It is probable that her new interest precipitated the decision to sell the New 
Covenant, although this may have been contemplated earlier. Mary wanted to 
establish, with Daniel’s help, a new periodical devoted entirely to the causes of 
women’s suffrage and temperance, and it would have been difficult or impossible 
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for the couple to edit and publish two papers simultaneously. And so in March, 
1869, the first issue of The Agitator appeared, with Mary as editor and Daniel as 
business manager;** then two months later the New Covenant changed hands. 
Whether the decision to start a new paper and sell the old paper was made with 
equal enthusiasm by the two is impossible to say; certainly it reflected Mary’s new 
interest, and Daniel was evidently agreeable. The final issue of the New Covenant 
that was published with the names of the Livermores on the masthead, carries 
side-by-side valedictories by Daniel and Mary. Daniel’s, entitled “A Parting Word,” 
begins thus: 


With this issue, our editorial labors cease with the NEW COVENANT, and we 
confess to a little sadness, in writing these words. For eleven years, we have been 
identified with this paper, have watched over it, labored for it, and it has been 
very dear to us—we have felt a sort of paternal regard for it, and now, to sever 
our connection with it, seems almost like parting with a member of the family. 
We bought it, when its circulation was small, and not at all remunerative. And 
having devoted the best years of our life to it, we have seen it steadily advancing 
in influence and power, till it now, probably, has the largest circulation of any 
paper in the denomination. 


And then, farther on: 


Having been so long identified with our ministry, and blessed and comforted in 
seasons of affliction, with the glorious hope which Universalism inspires, we shall 
always feel a deep interest in our cause;—and while we retire from editorial 
work, we shall labor in the ministry as we have opportunity. We shall accept 
invitations to preach as we have heretofore, and hope to be instrumental in 
building up our causes in many places. We shall feel a profound interest in our 
Zion and labor for its welfare.*® 


Mary’s valedictory, called simply “The End,” gives some insight into the 
decision to change enterprises: 


Our connection with the NEW COVENANT ceases with this issue. We do not 
withdraw from it unregretfully, for we enjoy work, and have especially enjoyed 
the work this has furnished us. This withdrawal is in pursuance of a plan formed 
a year ago, when both editors purposed to retire quietly from all public work to 
the desired and needed rest, which we both felt we had earned. The need of 
earnest workers in the cause of woman’s elevation, and the rapidly increasing 
interest on that now absorbing question have drifted us from our original 
purpose. Our near vision of a quiet little home in the beautiful country, with 
books and flowers and birds, and simple domestic duties—for which we long 
with the homesick yearning of a storm-beaten sailor for the green shore—has 
receded a few years into the uncertain future. We sometimes wonder if we shall 
ever attain it! 

Now, for two or three years, we hope to do with all our might, what lies 
within our power for the advancement of the cause of woman—to help her to 
her rightful place in the world—to that position to which Christianity proposes 
to uplift her . . . Our own children are daughters, just entering womanhood, so 
that the becie appeals to our motherhood, as well as to the love of our own 
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sex. In this work we earnestly covet the efficient cooperation of those with whom 
we have worked in the last dozen years... The work is legitimate—the 
outgrowth of Christianity, and the principles of our own republican govern- 
ment! In withdrawing from the COVENANT, we are not to withdraw from the 
work of our church. In that we shall continue to lend a helping hand.** 


Both Daniel and Mary were as good as their word. They remained committed 
to the Universalist cause for the rest of their lives. 

Their new periodical, the Agitator, advertised itself as being “Oriented to the 
Interests of Woman” under the motto “Healthy Agitation Precedes All True 
Reform.” It was an ambitious eight-page weekly and listed Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
as its New York correspondent; the Reverend Dr. Henry Ward Beecher, Col. 
Thomas W. Higginson, and, of course, Mary herself, were among the contributors. 
Daniel “took charge of the business, made it a success, and lost no money.”*” In 
January, 1870, Lucy Stone founded a similar periodical in Boston, the Woman’s 
Journal, and soon thereafter Mary was invited to merge the Agitator with the Woman’s 
Journal under the latter’s name and become editor-in-chief. At first Mary hesitated, 
for the “editorial contributors” of the Woman’s Journal were a formidable group 
indeed—not only Lucy Stone, but also Higginson, Julia Ward Howe, William Lloyd 
Garrison, and Henry B. Blackwell—but in the end she accepted, and the Livermore 
family moved to Melrose, near Boston. “For two years,” Mary wrote, “I occupied 
this position, aided superbly by my husband, for my services were continually 
sought in the lecture field, and then I resigned all editorial work, and gave myself 
wholly to lecturing.”** Mary’s statement in her New Covenant valedictory that she 
would work as an editor “for two or three years... in the cause of woman’s 
elevation” had proven to be prophetic. 

Her switch from editorial work to lecturing did not represent any abandon- 
ment of the movement for women’s rights, however, only a change of arena. She 
had been approached by James Redpath, head of the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, 
who handled the business arrangements for many well known lecturers and was 
anxious to have Mary travel and speak under his sponsorship. Tempted, she 
consulted Daniel, who encouraged her to accept Redpath’s offer. According to 
Mary, Daniel’s response was as follows: 


“It is preposterous . . . for you to continue baking and brewing, making and 
mending, sweeping, dusting, and laundering, when work of a better and higher 
order seeks you. By entering upon it, you can advance your views, make converts 
to the reforms with which you are identified, and openings for two or three 
women who can do this housework as well as you. You need not forsake your 
home, nor your family; only take occasional absences from them, returning 
fresher and more interesting because of your varied experiences.” There was 
force in his manner of stating it, and the matter was settled.** 


Mary’s career as a lecturer was to make her famous, while Daniel was to 
remain relatively obscure. Moreover, her absences from home were more than 
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“occasional” over the next twenty-five years. The marriage, however, remained 
strong. The two planned carefully so that they would continue to have time 
together. When they made their first European trip together in 1878 (evidently 
Mary’s lecturing had proved to be profitable), they took pains to travel by 
themselves. “We had,” wrote Mary, “definite aims and plans with which others 
might not sympathize, and so we would make this long-contemplated visit togeth- 
er.”®° And the two of them evidently enjoyed themselves. “Papa,” Mary reported, 
“frequently snowballed me while we were in the Alps—in June. I would have 
snowballed him only I did not want to freeze my hands.”** Then later she jotted 
down this: “How we first saw Mont Blanc. ’Visited all night by troops of stars’—at 4 
p.m. [sic] Papa called out, ‘Quick, wife, quick, wife!’ I rose... There was the 
morning star set on the brow of the old Monarch.”*? When Mary was off on 
extended lecture tours, they would plan so that Daniel could join her at regular 
intervals. Daniel, as mentioned earlier, regularly supplied Universalist pulpits in the 
neighborhood of Boston during this period of their lives,** but he found time to 
write several books in support of women’s suffrage, did extensive library research 
to help Mary with her lectures and writing, and generally provided strong “home 
support” for his peripatetic wife.” ' 

Mary was appreciative. Writing in 1895, just four years before Daniel’s death, 
she paid him this warm tribute: 


In all the labors that I have undertaken, during the last fifty years, or in which I 
am still engaged, I have been superbly helped by my husband. His never-failing 
good will and hearty and efficient assistance have lightened my cares, and 
transmuted unwelcome duties to pleasures. Whatever his own occupations have 
been, and until 1885 he had the charge of a parish,—he has found time to search 
the libraries for the facts I needed in the preparation of a lecture, the inditing of 
a magazine article, or the writing of a book. He has personally accompanied me 
to lectures, debates, conferences, and symposiums, rejoicing more when I have 
achieved a success than any of my audience. If my Western lecture trips have 
extended through two or three months, at the end of every third week my 
husband has made me a visit, when there have been a few days’ rest and 
recreation, which have toned me up for the continuance of the winter’s work. We 
have been housekeepers for over fifty years, and in all the manifold cares and 
perplexities of the home-making and home-keeping, in the rearing of children, 
their training and education, their sickness, death, marriage, and settlement in 
homes of their own, I have been sure not only of sympathy and appreciation 
from my husband, but of active, wise, hearty cooperation. To no other person ° 
am I so deeply indebted, as to him, who has been for more than fifty years my 
lover, friend, husband, housemate, and efficient helpmate.** 


A letter written by Mary in 1893 contains a vignette of Daniel in his later 
years: 


Dear Addie and Lizzie, Your Easter lily has three beautiful blossoms. I hope they 


will last till you get back, but I’m afraid it isn’t possible. Mr. Livermore looks 
after it very carefully and lifts it up on the piazza when the wind blows, lest the 
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blossoms may be swished off. He is round with the water-pot regularly to give 
your flowers a drink, and when I tell him you said the fuchsia must have an extra 
quantity, he gives it another pitcher full. The hens and chickens are fed every 
morning before breakfast, at noon before dinner, and before we have our 
supper. Somebody has to follow around after him with dust-pan and broom, for 
he comes into the house encumbered as to his feet with the richness of the 
hen-house.*® 


Daniel and Mary celebrated their fiftieth wedding anniversary at their home 
in Melrose on May 6, 1895. They had planned to spend the day quietly with their 
daughters, grandchildren and other relatives, but their friends insisted on a real 
celebration, and more than fifteen hundred people came by their home to offer 
congratulations. There were refreshments, presents, messages and music—all in all 
“an exceedingly pleasant and notable occasion.”*” 

Daniel had been a vigorous, healthy man all his life, never even having visited 
a doctor, but at the age of eighty-one he became ill, grew steadily worse, and died 
after a short illness. Alice Stone Blackwell, one of the leading feminists of the time, 
paid Daniel this tribute after his death—a tribute that sheds some light on his 
relationship to Mary: 


Mr. Livermore was a man of erudition, and the author of several works 
esteemed by his denomination. He gave great assistance to his wife in the 
research work needed for her lectures. He was a quiet man, but a man of most 
liberal ideas. It was he who converted Mrs. Livermore to woman suffrage; it was 
he who persuaded her to speak in public, when she thought she could not; and it 
was he who urged her to enter upon the work of the Sanitary Commission when 
she objected because it would take her so much away from home. He was an 
ardent suffragist. Being exceedingly fond and proud of his gifted wife, it filled 
him with wrath that she should be classed with idiots and felons, and he wrote 
several fiery pamphlets in defence of the political rights of women.** 


Since Alice Stone Blackwell knew both Livermores well, her appraisal of Daniel’s 
influence on Mary must be given considerable weight. 

Mary, as was to be expected, was deeply saddened by Daniel’s death. Some of 
her usual reserve in writing about her feelings for Daniel was laid aside in a letter 
written a few weeks after his death to a friend, also recently widowed: 


Dear Mrs. Powell, The sad news of your husband’s departure came to me as I sat 
by my husband, who was waiting calmly for the close of his earthly life. He 
remained with us, gently failing, a few weeks longer, and then without pain or 
suffering of any kind, filled with unutterable peace he passed into the Great 
Beyond . . . My heart goes out to you in sympathy and while suffering from a 
sense of loss and loneliness as I go on without my husband with whom I have 
walked the earth for fifty-four years. I “weep with those who weep” as never 
before. Yrs. very truly, Mary A. Livermore.*® 


Mary had ended her autobiography, written a few years earlier, with the 
statement that she had “reached the unshaken conviction that death is but an 
incident in a life that will never end”® and that people survive the death of their 
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bodies. She had been interested in spiritualism for some time, and now, after 
Daniel’s death, saw this as a possible means of communicating with him. 
Accordingly, she lost no time in writing to a well-known spiritualist who lived in the 
Boston area, Lilian Whiting: “I read your article in the ‘Coming Age’ which leads 
me to write concerning the address of a good medium. I am sure I shall hear from 
my husband. I live in the expectancy of it, and as far as possible prepared for it. 
How people everywhere are hungering for a certainty of knowledge about the other 
life!”® 

Mary had affirmed an “unshaken conviction” that there was life after death, 
and yet she wanted “certainty,” and above all, she wanted to be in touch with 
Daniel. It became an obsession with her. A few days later she was writing Lilian 
Whiting again: “I am intensely interested just now in all that relates to psychical 
matters. I think of the matter continually, and wish every doubt lingering in my 
mind to be swept away.”®* She not only thought of the matter continually, but also 
pursued it doggedly. In the months that followed, she became convinced that 
Daniel had communicated with her through a medium. “Dear Lillian,” she wrote, 
“You say that Mr. Livermore asked me, through Mrs. Piper, ‘if I remembered the 
Browning he gave me?’” She did, indeed—it was one of the books Daniel had given 
her two days after their marriage. Mary described the circumstances in detail and 
felt that this constituted strong evidence that Daniel had in fact communicated with 
her. “You see,” she concluded, “there was occasion for his remembering Mrs. 
Browning’s poems—and I feel confident that was the book referred to.”™ 

Two weeks later she gave Lilian, by then her confidante, permission to 
publish the letter because “its personal details are necessary to a comprehension of 
the message.”®* It was important to Mary that credibility be established in this 
matter, even if some of the details of her married life, usually closely guarded, had 
to be made public. It was not long after this that Mary apparently became satisfied 
that she had found the certainty she had been seeking. In a letter to Lilian she 
reports another communication received from Daniel: “Mr. Livermore said to me 
thro’ Mrs. Soule, ‘You believe that we, in this unseen world, influence you in the 
earth life. But let me assure you that you influence us just as much, help us, and 
stimulate us.’ Oh, Lilian, how much I have learned these last two years! How much I 
have gained in peace and serenity!”® For Mary, at least, the relationship had 
survived. 

Mary, now in her eighties, had apparently lost all fear of death—in fact she 
was afraid that she was so strong that she would live longer than she wished. In 
1902, three years before her death, she wrote to her friend, Alice Stone Blackwell: 
“My family and friends render my prolonged stay here very pleasant, so that I do 
not feel that I am lagging superfluous on the stage. And yet—is it strange?—I would 
rather go. How glad my husband will be to see me! And I—”®’ Words failed her. 
Finally, her health failed her as well. On May 23, 1905, Mary joined her beloved 
Daniel in death. 

The marriage of Daniel and Mary Livermore has been described as “unusual- 
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ly happy,”* and from the available evidence it seems to have been. The chief source 
of information about the marriage, Mary’s autobiography, consistently describes it 
in most positive terms and undoubtedly glosses over or omits any strong disagree- 
ments or conflicts the couple may have experienced. Reading between the lines, one 
suspects that Mary may have sometimes been very dissatisfied in her role as parish 
minister's wife, that she was quite disturbed by Daniel’s early restlessness, that she 
disagreed with him over his plan to settle in Kansas more strongly than she 
reported, and that there were significant strains in their marriage as a result. 
However, if there were such strains, Daniel and Mary were evidently able to cope 
with them and overcome them. Mary was certainly an extremely forthright, honest 
woman, and even though she may have described her relationship with Daniel in 
overly rosy tones, it is highly improbable that she would have distorted her 
description in any basic way. Unfortunately, since with the exception of one letter, 
no correspondence between Daniel and Mary has been discovered® and no family 
members or close friends who knew them personally survive, the details of their 
relationship remain largely unknown—how they worked together, relaxed togeth- 
er, discussed things together, arrived at decisions together, expressed their feelings 
together. From all the available evidence, however, the marriage was an extremely 
strong, rich and happy one. 

Some of Mary’s views on marriage, undoubtedly drawn to a significant extent 
from her own marriage, are given in her lecture called “Concerning Husbands and 
Wives”: 


Before all forms of government, all types of civilization, all social institutions, 
and all advance in education, the relations of the husband and wife make the 
everlasting granite on which the whole world rests. Just so fast and just so far as 
these relations are what they ought to be, just so fast and just so far will society be 
uplifted—no faster and no farther ... [There must be] on both sides first, 
respect, and then love with its all-embracing sympathy ...1 would make 
marriage what the Catholic church calls it, but does not make it, a “sacrament.” A 
marriage which unites a man . . . with one who is his pronounced legal inferior, 
whom he is to control, and whose person, earnings, and children he legally owns, 
cannot be made a “sacrament.” It is, instead, a form of slavery. ... When men 
shall seek women with the irresistable magnetism of pure affection, clad in the 
purity they expect women to wear, stainless in manhood and commanding in 
character, women will match them in nobleness of endeavor, and in high 
attainments, glorifying the marital union with a blessedness never yet more than 
half developed. ... Then shall human fatherhood and human motherhood 
take on something of the tenderness, wisdom, and divineness of very Godhead.” 


There must have been some congruence between Mary’s ideas on marriage 
and the reality of her own marriage in order for her to make such public 
statements; otherwise the incongruence would have been noted and exposed, for 
she, like the other feminists of her day, was expressing views that were not 
universally popular, and there were those who would have welcomed the opportun- 
ity to criticize her. 
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The basic ingredient for a good marriage was, in Mary’s mind, the absolute 
equality of the partners: 


For nearly forty years [she wrote in her autobiography] I have been convinced ° 
that if the world is to be helped onward in its progress, and assisted towards a 
nobler civilization, it can only be accomplished by as complete a freedom and 
development of women, as is accorded to men. For this reason, I have felt 
compelled to give much of the best years and ablest efforts of my life to the 
service of this great reform, which is making a radical change in the status and 
activities of women. Women do not make one class and men another; together 
they make one class, for the two are only halves of that one great whole we call 
humanity. The man is the masculine half, the woman the feminine half. The two 
halves are equal, but different, each complementing and supplementing the 
other, each designed to be the best friend and helper of the other. The man is 
never to be measured by the woman, nor is the woman to be measured by the 
man; for they are intended to be different, while, at the same time, one is as 
important to the whole as is the other. 

If we call man the head, we call woman the heart. If Swedenborg 
announces man to be wisdom, he declares that woman is love, and then proceeds 
to show that love is wisdom, strength, inspiration, life, home, and God. If we call 
the man logic, the woman is intuition. If we speak of the man as ambition, the 
woman is inspiration. If we say that the man is scientific, we know that the 
woman is artistic,—and so on through the whole range of faculties. There is not 
a manliness which has not its complementary womanliness, and alas! it is not easy 
to condemn an unmanliness, without recalling the unwomanliness which match- 
es it. We are two halves of one whole. “We rise or fall together, dwarfed or 
godlike, bond or free.””* 


The equality of husband and wife—this to Mary was the essential but usually 
missing ingredient in marriage.” She evidently found it in her own marriage, 
however, and so did Daniel. There may well have been an element of self-interest 
present, too, as far as Daniel was concerned—remember that he predicted, when 
encouraging Mary to embark on a lecturing career, that she would return from her 
tours “fresher and more interesting.””* 

To the outside world, there may have seemed to be a gradual shift of power 
over the fifty-four years of the Livermores’ marriage. It started out with Daniel as 
minister, Mary as minister’s wife; then it was Daniel as editor, Mary as, first, 
“regular contributor,” then associate editor; next it was Mary as editor, Daniel as 
business manager; and finally, Mary as well-known lecturer, Daniel as lecturer’s 
husband. But if to others there seemed to be a shift of power, to Daniel and Mary 
there did not. With the possible exception of the first few years of marriage, they 
saw themselves as equals, whatever they were doing. Obviously, though, there was a 
shift in prestige and influence on the outside world. That this shift apparently took 
place without jealousy or antagonism is perhaps the best evidence for the basic 
strength of the marriage, a strength that would seem to have been derived from 
several sources: a common religious faith based on a cheerful, hopeful theology; 
shared values, interests and social concerns; compatible energy levels; mutual 
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flexibility; unquestioned fidelity; an apparent agreement to protect the private core 
of the marriage; and, above all, a deep, shared commitment to the equality of 
husband and wife as true partners. 

It has been said that insights into the problems of the present are to be found 
in the experiences of the past, and it would seem that the relationship between 
Daniel and Mary Livermore might well serve as a model for modern marriage. 
Today there are many marriages in which both partners are active, career-oriented, 
_ ambitious people, anxious to make their mark on society just as Daniel and Mary 
were a century ago. Many of these marriages fail. There are plenty of models 
available today of successful individuals who have taken an active, productive part in 
the shaping of the social order, but far too few models of successful marriages 
between such individuals. For those who are contemplating such a marriage or are 
already participating, perhaps anxiously and uncertainly in one, the marriage of 
Daniel and Mary Livermore can well be a source of hope, courage, guidance, and 
inspiration. 
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THE MAKING OF A SECRETARY: 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES AT THIRTY-ONE 


by Thomas Graham 
University of Winnipeg 


In the ten years preceeding the outbreak of the controversy known as the 
Issue in the West, the Western Unitarian Conference experienced a burst of 
vigorous growth and vitality. Morale was high and enthusiasm was matched by 
tangible results in many areas. The times were exciting and the future looked rosy. 
The conference was led by a group of new men who had replaced the older 
leadership and for a time carried the conservative element of the conference along 
on a wave of energy. The “Unity Men”—Gannett, Hosmer, Simmons, Learned, 
Blake, and Jones—were the powerhouse of the W.U.C. 

The prosperous years began with election at the Annual Meeting in May, 
1875, of Jenkin Lloyd Jones to the post of corresponding secretary. At the same 
time a resolution was passed to employ Jones as general missionary of the 
Conference for three months out of the year. This part-time arrangement was 
renewed annually until 1880 when he was invited to become full-time Mission 
Secretary. He remained in the post until, exhausted by its demands, he resigned in 
1884. 

The image of Jenkin Lloyd Jones that usually comes to mind is based on 
photographs from his years at Abraham Lincoln Centre in Chicago: a patriarchal 
(or prophetic) figure with snowy white hair, a full white beard and twinkling (or 
flashing) eyes. By then Jones was in his seventies and his Western Conference 
activity was more than twenty-five years behind him. The Jenkin Lloyd Jones who 
was elected secretary of the W.U.C. in 1875 was thirty-one years old and only five 
years out of Meadville Theological School. He was an intense young man with 
angular features, thick curly dark hair and a trimmed beard and mustache. The 
handsomeness of his face was centered in deep-set, pensive eyes.! 

In 1875 the Western Conference was ready for new leadership. During the 
five years after 1869 the mood was one of pessimism and a relinquishing of 
responsibility. Within a general context of passivity many members were struggling 
to find a sense of direction for the Conference. The young and inexperienced Jones 
was the one whom the Conference chose as the embodiment of its new self- 
understanding. An exploration of Jones’s character and early career will attempt to 
show why it was Jones who was seen as the appropriate choice. In order to set 
reference points for that exploration, a brief outline of his life up to his election will 
identify the important dates and places. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones was born in Wales, November 14, 1843. A year later he 
landed with his parents in New York. The following spring the family of eight 
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settled near Ixonia, Wisconsin on virgin land. In 1857 they bought a new farm in 
the Wisconsin River valley near Spring Green. Jenkin enlisted as a private in the 
Sixth Wisconsin Battery in 1862 and served until the Civil War ended. In 1866 he 
entered Meadville Theological School. He graduated in 1870, married Susan 
Barber and took his first charge, Winnetka, Illinois. Serving this church for less 
than a year, he resigned to become State Missionary for the Wisconsin Conference.” 
In the fall of 1872 he began an eight-year pastorate at Janesville, Wisconsin. 


I. 


On September 3, 1866, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, the Wisconsin farm boy, lately 
artillery private, signed the register of the Theological School at Professor 
Livermore’s house in Meadville, Pennsylvania, to begin his studies toward becom- 
ing a Unitarian minister. 

His previous education had been limited to the resources available in the 
rural communities of what was still the frontier area of Wisconsin. In the isolation 
of a sparsely settled area the log schoolhouse with a friendly, but poorly trained, 
teacher gave him an English tongue and the basics of education. The new farm, to 
which the family moved in his thirteenth year, was near the Spring Green Academy, 
where Jenkin could continue to study past the primary level. He had had hopes of 
attending university, but the outbreak of the Civil War and his enlistment in the 
army ended that dream.’ His entry into Meadville, then, had to be in the 
Preparatory Division, a kind of cram course in the Basic Arts. He was faced with 
learning Greek, Latin, Composition, Philosophy, and Science before he could 
properly begin his studies.* 

While he was formally unprepared for the Theological School, he was more 
ready than he seemed. His family line on both sides boasted noted preachers and 
educators in Wales. His father was dedicated to the value of education. Even though 
the early years in Wisconsin were marked by unremittent labor to clear the fields 
and make a livelihood, school and reading were high priorities. His father and his 
elder brother Thomas were largely responsible for the construction of a school for 
the Ixonia community and for seeing it stocked with a small library.” The Welsh 
Bible was read aloud in the home and entered deeply into Jenkin’s sense of 
himself.° Even in the impoverished years the family subscribed to several newspa- 
pers and magazines. Welsh newspapers, the New York Tribune, the Atlantic and a 
large number of journals on health, diet and dress reform were regular visitors to 
the home.’ 

Jenkin himself had a strong love for schooling; he regretted the summer 
holidays, even weeping when school let out. He envied the girls who did not have to 
curtail their attendance in spring and fall to help in planting and harvesting.* One 
of the recurring themes in the war diary is the waste of his life in the army when he 
might be in school. The schoolhouse and his days in it are an element of his 
post-war nostalgia.® Another theme of the war diary is the incessant search for 
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something to read. He longed for mail nearly as much for papers and magazines as 
for the letters from home. He foraged books from local schoolhouses and libraries. 
He read everything attractive that he could get from the Sanitary Commission 
posts.’° 

His home experiences and love of learning could serve to fill part of the gap 
in his formal education, but he had other deficiencies. His experience as an army 
private had done much to mature him. He fought hard battles at Vicksburg and 
Chattanooga and Atlanta; he learned to live with the irrational discipline of the 
army, grew independent of his family, and escaped his frontier provincialism. But 
the army had given him no help in social graces, nor had it given him any 
confidence in individual performance. Above all it had not taught him to live on his 
own. In Meadville he needed all three. 

He suffered much from loneliness and homesickness in his first year. He 
missed his family, worried about his sick mother and aging father, and was 
generally miserable. For company he adopted a stray dog, which looked as lonely 
and friendless as he felt.'' In November, Mrs. Huidekoper invited the students to a 
formal tea. Jenkin went and sat uncomfortably alone at the side, grateful to be 
unnoticed. He tried to be cynical about the “grand farce,” but ended by admitting 
he just did not have the experience to handle the situation.” 

The Sixth Wisconsin had been a battery of soldiers recruited from the Spring 
Green area, and many were schoolmates and cousins of Jenkin. Although he served 
in Tennessee, Georgia and Mississippi, he did so in company with people he had 
known for many years. In the army he was sometimes homesick and often worried 
about his safety and his parents’ health, but was seldom without old friends. When 
he returned home he missed that close companionship. During the year before 
Meadville he fretted at the lack of company and the loneliness of his life.’* His 
restlessness with only the company of his family was one of the factors that led him 
to Meadville. And there he found himself more lonely still. 

For all his lack of social graces, he had an attractiveness of personality and an 
intensity of purpose that made up for much. Before his four years ended he had 
many close friends. One of these was Charles W. Wendte, who wrote approvingly of 
Jenkin to Edward Everett Hale in the winter of 1866, describing him as “a genuine 
Western boy, unspoiled, uneducated, poor but earnest and persevering and as 
bright and keen as you could desire.”** Earnest and persevering Jenkin was indeed. 
Whatever he lacked, he had plenty of the determination of the pioneeer and the 
sense of duty that characterized his family. 

In Wales his father had been a successful hat-maker and farmer. The 
emigration to America was not primarily for economic reasons, but for the 
increased freedom and opportunity of the new land. The ideal was worth 
pursuing, even at the cost of leaving the familiar for the unknown, nearly starving 
for the first year, chopping trees, grubbing stumps, and hauling boulders for eleven 
years to carve out a farm of less than a hundred acres. It was in this life of hard 
work that Jenkin grew up. He was trained in the determination that would turn 
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forest and swamp into prosperous farmland. In his later life he reviewed Hamlin 
Garland’s Son of the Middle Border mostly by drawing empathetically on his own 
childhood.*® 

Earnestness was a family characteristic that Jenkin shared in large measure. 
He joined the army both out of family loyalty, to keep his two older brothers from 
being conscripted, and moral fervor, to end slavery.’” In the army he was often 
indignant at the low moral tone of the soldiers and even more indignant because of 
the officers, who, he thought, should be setting a better example. He was 
particularly affronted by drunkenness, gambling, and any mistreatment of human 
beings. 

He drew a strong sense of duty from his family ethic. Life in the army quite 
naturally reinforced it. The sense of duty leads very easily to self-righteousness. 
That, too, the Lloyd-Joneses had in large measure. Their motto was: “Truth 
Against the World.” Frank Lloyd Wright remarks that there is enough trouble in 
that for any family.’* Another book written by a family member speaks of them as 
“a splendid, high-minded often high-handed family,” known to the others in the 
neighborhood as “The God-Almighty Joneses.”’® The flaws that go with this were 
not yet as apparent in Jenkin as the strength it gave him to overcome his handicaps 
and make something of himself. 

The desire to accomplish something with his life runs through all his diaries, 
from 1862 to 1867. In the war diary are many entries regretting the waste of his 
time and his lost college education, and firm resolves yet to fill a worthwhile place.?° 
The same desire contributed to his unease at home after the war. It was not just 
that farming was hard and dulling work, but it did not fulfill the ambitions he 
had. 

In a general way this earnestness is a family trait, but a specific image of it for 
Jenkin was his father’s younger brother, for whom he was named. The bachelor 
uncle met the family when they arrived in Wisconsin and lived with them as a 
second father. During the terrible first year, when there was no time to plant crops 
and the family’s resources had run out, he supported them all by working in a 
sawmill six miles away through the forest. One day in spring he came down with a 
fever, but left on Monday morning to go to the mill. On Saturday he did not return 
as usual. When the father reached the mill, Uncle Jenkin lived only long enough to 
dictate his epitaph. ; 

-After relating this story in a sermon, the nephew Jenkin told how as a child he 
was often taken by the hand and led to the grave, as to a shrine, was read the Welsh 
text, “Though he slay me, yet shall I trust Him,” and was told the story of the uncle’s 
sacrifice. He concluded the sermon: 


I take my stand beside the grave in the woods that nearly three-quarters of a 
century ago put out the light of a household. I weep with the father and my 
heart bleeds for the mother in her desolation. There is a void in my heart for the 
uncle I cannot remember, whose bravery has been a lifelong inspiration and 
responsibility.*! 
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Jones’s religion may not have included the belief that Jesus died for him, but it was 
nearly founded on the belief that Uncle Jenkin had. 

The consensus of the few interpreters of Jones is that he had a lifelong 
ambition to become a Unitarian minister, and that his coming to Meadville was in 
fulfillment of that dream. Charles Wendte’s letter to Hale paints a touching picture 
of Jones as a “boy who grew up with an intense desire to become a Unitarian 
minister, although he never heard a Unitarian sermon in his life.” He continues to 
describe Jones and says that at the close of the War he was “more determined than 
ever to follow his heart’s desire and become a liberal Christian minister.”*” 

The Wisconsin Lloyd-Joneses were descended from a long line of clergymen, 
among whom was Jenkin’s great, great grandfather, who had been the first to 
preach the Unitarian gospel in Wales.** Jenkin’s father had been a part-time 
preacher as well as farmer and hatter before the family came to Wisconsin. The 
ancestors of Jenkin’s mother also contained clergy stock of a liberal stripe.** The 
family understood itself as Unitarian, if later recollections can be trusted, but 
hardly Unitarian in the sense that Wendte or Hale would have had in mind. 
Pending further investigation, it would seem that it meant primarily rejection of 
Calvinist theology and of the Church establishment. 

In the family’s first years at Ixonia, they were active members of the German 
Baptist church, the only option open to them. Jenkin’s elder brother, Thomas, 
reveals himself in his diaries as an introspectively pious person who attended any 
church or churck meeting he could, but was frequently critical of what he heard. 
Jenkin’s post-war diary records a trip that the family made to church in Spring 
Green “where we had the pleasure of hearing ourselves referred to as semi- 
infidels.”?> When his father had joined the Ixonia Baptist Church, he made his 
theological deviations clear to the minister and was accepted into membership on 
that basis, going on to become a leader in the little congregation. After a time 
denominational officals became aware of the situation and instituted heresy 
proceedings against the elder Jones. When he stoutly opposed them on the grounds 
that his beliefs were clearly stated at his entry, the attack shifted to the minister who 
had accepted him. Jones withdrew from the church to spare the minister. Jenkin 
remembered vividly the tension and grief of his parents during the proceedings 
and the isolation from the rest of the community that followed.?° 

The one self-conscious institutional tie with the Unitarians was through 
Jenkin’s great-uncle, David Lloyd, principal of Carmarthen College in Wales. As 
the family prepared to emigrate, he visited them and tried to persuade the father to 
leave one of the two older boys behind for him to train as a Unitarian minister and 
send over later to be their preacher in the new land. The offer was declined, but - 
Jenkin recalled that from time to time his father used to say, “I guess I'll have to 
send Jenkin back to his Uncle David and maybe he will make a Unitarian minister of 
him.”?” 

If, as Wendte wrote, Jenkin had long cherished the ambition to be a Unitarian 
minister, there is not the slightest hint of it in either of the diaries of Jenkin or of his 
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brother Thomas. The war diary makes frequent reference to the desire for more 
education and the wish to accomplish something significant. The postwar diaries 
reveal a discontent with farming and the restrictions of the family circle. Neither 
mentions the ministry as a possibility, much less a central ambition. In his first week 
at Meadville, Jenkin wrote to an army comrade telling him what he had done. The 
reply expressed great surprise that Jenkin was studying for the ministry.** 

According to Jones’s later reminiscences, the decison was made rather 
suddenly. He and his brother, Thomas, were harvesting wheat together on a hot 
August day. While they stopped to rest, Jenkin, in “some sort of spiritual explosion” 
asked whether his father could get along without him, because he wanted to go to 
school. Thomas was sympathetic, but said that his help was essential and there was 
no money to pay for schooling. 

“Thomas, I feel as though I must try to be a Unitarian minister.” 

“Well, if you will go and be a minister and a good one, father will get along all 
right, because John and I will take care of him.”?® 

The decision to enter the ministry sems to have been the inspired device of a 
restless army veteran who wanted to get away from home and to recapture the 
school opportunity he had missed, rather than the product of a lifelong ambition. 
Jones hit upon the one tactic that would melt family opposition. Once the decision 
was made, probably on August 4, 1866,°° letters were sent to Professor George L. 
Cary of Meadville, and to C. A. Staples, A.U.A. Western Secretary. By late August, 
Jenkin was accepted. He borrowed one hundred dollars from Thomas and by 
September 3 was sitting in his new room in Divinity Hall, being homesick. 

For the greater part of the first year Jenkin struggled to overcome his 
disadvantages. He suffered from an empty pocketbook most of the time and 
welcomed the small remittances the family sent. The loneliness of the first day 
continued to plague him all year by fits and starts. Christmas was especially a bad 
time for him. By spring he was still in poverty, but in better spirits. He was painfully 
aware of his shyness in public speaking and his unease in social situations. He 
repeatedly vowed to overcome these. He was helped by taking a Sunday School class 
of little girls, whom he loved, and through whom he got his first experiences in 
pastoral visiting and “personal evangelism” (as well as a valuable lesson in 
tolerance).*? 

He studied hard and was rather overwhelmed by the information that was 
presented.** By the end of the year he was allowed to leave the Preparatory 
Department and proudly became a Junior. The man who returned home in the 
summer of 1867 was different from the boy who left the August before. He felt like 
a stranger to his family.** 


II. 


After his first year at Meadville, Jenkin was set on the course that would take 
him to the post of Mission Secretary eight years later. The remaining three years at 
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Meadville and the five years after were a time of rapid growth in his powers. The 
course work at Meadville laid stress on New Testament exegesis and ministerial 
skills, especially preaching.** He took copious notes and duly read the textbooks. At 
the end of his course, his senior essay on “Theological Bearings of the Development 
Theory” was singled out for comment in the Christian Register’s report of the 
anniversary exercises.” 

There are many hints, though, that he had small enthusiasm for the content 
of his courses. One of these is the way in which “philosophy” and “theology” 
function in his early sermons as contrasts to real religion.** In spite of the quantity 
of New Testament exegesis in his notebooks, he very rarely preached an exegetical 
sermon. His Senior essay, the praise notwithstanding, is a work without much life in 
it. It reads like a theological set-piece. It has almost no concrete information about 
the “development theory,” by which he means Darwinian thought, and is concerned 
only with the logic of the conception of God.*” He never again did anything of this 
sort. 

During the years after graduation, he continued to pursue knowledge in the 
way he always had—by reading. He was an inveterate buyer of books, even when he 
could not afford them,** and his sermons reveal the quantity of his reading as well 
as its direction. He continued to read the classics of English literature. He quoted 
frequently from the essayists, novelists, and poets of the nineteenth century: 
Carlyle, Wordsworth, the Brownings, Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, Dickens, and his 
favorite, Emerson. 

In the first five years he pushed into the area that his Senior essay had so 
conspicuously omitted. He gradually became well acquainted with the sciences— 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, geology, biology, and anthropology—not as a 
scholar but as a well-informed amateur. By 1875 one characteristic type of sermon 
is that which begins with a lengthy explanation of a scientific enterprise or 
discovery.*® 

World Religions was another topic of his self-education. He took a course in 
“Impersonal Religions” at Meadville—next to Clarke’s at Harvard, the earliest 
comparative religion course in North America—but the desultory notes and the 
doodled pages show a thoroughly bored student. References in the sermons from 
1868 to 1875 show a steady and impressive growth in his knowledge of other 
religions, from casual, inaccurate and antipathetic references to them to a reasona- 
bly sophisticated use of solid information and an appreciation for their religious 
content.*° 

To supplement the Biblical exegesis that dominated his seminary study, he 
read widely in the continental works on Biblical criticism. A sermon such as Sermon 
92, on “The Bible”* and his series on “Poetry of the Old Testament”? show a good 
grasp of the best contemporary Biblical scholarship. 

Jenkin’s career as a preacher began during the summer of 1868 when he 
served as missionary for the W.U.C. in Wisconsin. He preached his first six sermons 
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in his father’s house to a congregation of family and friends. They were repeated a 
total of six more times in various neighboring towns. When writing of the summer’s 
experience to Wendte, he declared that “the preaching was the pleasantest part of 
all.”"48 

These first sermons were hardly very good, nor were the ones that followed. 
Like the Senior essay, they were contrived and stilted in language. The criticisms 
that remain show that the delivery was not very skillful either.* It did not take him 
long, though, to find his style and characteristic themes. Even before he left 
Winnetka in 1871, the sermons began to show some of the eloquence of his mature 
sermons and to deal with the subject matter that would occupy him until nearly the 
turn of the century. The early sermons were Biblically based, tending to be 
self-consciously “Liberal Christian.” There were occasional shots at the follies of 
orthodoxy, but mostly they were directed towad the development of moral 
character and the inculcation of virtue. 

Over the five years from graduation to the Secretaryship the sermons develop 
a rhetorical power and intensity that is impressive even on paper. As spoken words 
they were very likely quite moving. Since he preached two and even three times 
each Sunday by 1875, he did not write out all his sermons. Usually one each week 
was written and the others done from notes or even totally extempore. 

The content of his sermons changed as his skills grew. More and more the 
Biblical text served him merely as a hook to hang his thoughts on, and by 1873 
sometimes he did away with texts altogether. More and more he came to use the 
sermon as a tool for education, preaching on events of the day, lives of notable 
people, current books, and scientific and religious scholarship.” 

Late in 1872 he took up an aggressive posture, defending the liberal positon 
by attacking orthodox Christian doctrine and practice.** At first this was in response 
to specific situations, like revival meetings in Janesville or a Sunday School 
conference. He was aware that what he preached was likely to be shocking or 
offensive to his congregation, but as time went on he came to take this style as a 
staple of his preaching and expected his congregation to agree with him. 

By 1875 he was not yet the noted preacher in demand that he would become 
within fifteen years, but the number of his extra-congregational preaching engage- 
ments was significant from 1873 on. He had developed at least a local reputation as 
a good pulpit man. 


Ill. 


It would be expected that a young man would have some romantic interests. 
It is mildly surprising to see how small a part this had in Jenkin’s life. Toward the 
end of the War he had a brief correspondence with “Miss Sue J. B.” of Ohio and 
mused in his diary whether this might lead to something.*” The 1866 diary records 
some restrained courting of the local school teacher which ended with the school 
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term.** Beginning in the middle of 1868 letters from friends refer regularly to his 
attachment to “Miss Barber,” the woman he married in June of 1870, the day after 
graduation. : 

Susan Charlotte Barber was the seretary to Dr. Huidekoper at Meadville and 
was nine years older than Jenkin; she was 37 when they married. They probably 
met as coworkers in the Meadville Sunday School.*® She was better educated than 
Jenkin and a good deal more cultured. She became a working partner with him in 
many of his enterprises during the first fifteen or so years of his ministry. The two 
of them together began the Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, and 
coauthored tracts. Both served as officers of the small conferences in which they 
were involved. At times, during Jenkin’s absence or illness, Susan filled his pulpit. 

It is quite likely that she was also something of a tutor for him. The earliest 
notes of his study of art are in her handwriting and may go back to the Meadville 
years. There is no indication of Jenkin’s interest in poetry before their marriage, 
either, and she may be the source of that significant feature of his sermons. In 
nearly all the sermon manuscripts the poetry is written in her hand. She certainly 
served as his secretary. 

Their life together during the first five years was an unsettled one and 
sacrificial in both money and time. Their wedding trip was to the Western 
Conference meeting in Cleveland. The first parish was the umpromising one of 
Winnetka, choser: over two more likely ones, probably because of its proximity to 
Wisconsin. They had to delay taking up residence there for six weeks because of the 
death of Jenkin’s mother. Susan became pregnant very soon and a baby was born in 
the spring of 1871. In July, Jenkin left Winnetka and settled Susan and the new 
baby with his brother while he and Enoch Powell took a mission tour of Wisconsin 
and Illinois. 

In November, after Jenkin was engaged as Wisconsin Missionary, he moved 
the family into the vacant parsonage in Janesville. Susan and the baby had a place to 
stay, but Jenkin was traveling a great deal during the year. He had undertaken to 
raise his own salary and expenses, hoping for an additional grant from the A.U.A. 
The expenses were pretty well raised, but he had to live on his supply preaching to 
vacant congregations, mostly at Janesville. The A.U.A. grant was approved a year 
later,*’ and was still not fully paid by April 1873, well after Jenkin’s term as 
missionary was ended." 

Poverty and sickness dogged them in 1872 and 1873. Susan and the baby 
were ill in the winter of 1872. In the spring of 1873, Jenkin was incapacitated, first 
by a serious fall on the ice,** then by diphtheria, and finally by an attack of - 
“rheumatic fever” brought on by fatigue and worry over money.™ During this time 
Susan was pregnant with their second child, born in May. Not until 1874 did their 
life begin to take on a more stable pattern. The Janesville congregation was 
prospering; they had a settled place and a reliable income. In July they took their 
first holiday.** 
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Despite the hardships, these were very productive years for Jenkin and 
Susan. It was during this time that they laid the foundations for the Western 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. Already in Winnetka, Jenkin and Susan had 
begun to repare Sunday School lessons.* In the fall of 1871, the enterprise became 
public and formal. Under the authorship of “Uncle Jenk and Aunt Susan” a 
regularly issued lesson sheet, The Sunday School, was printed and distributed from 
Janesville. The first issue showed a fairly conventional approach, using a Bible 
study of the Beatitudes to promote the development of character. Shortly after, 
there appeared a series of lessons based on the natural sciences, and another series 
on great religious teachers. The “teachers” were mostly Biblical characters, Jesus 
receiving the most emphasis; but one lesson each was given over to Socrates, 
Buddha, Zoroaster, Muhammad, and Confucius. All the lessons are remarkable for 
their use of up-to-date scholarship. 

The work of these years served Jenkin well. He continued to expand and 
develop the ideas in The Sunday School, and the early shape is still visible in the 
six-year course he was using thirty years later. The ideas and direction that 
appeared in his sermons during the 1870’s show that much was derived from his 
Sunday School work; it was his theological laboratory. 

The Sunday School had an impact on the wider church. It gained a respectable 
circulation, both East and West. Jenkin’s report, as Wisconsin Missionary, to S. S. 
Hunting in April, 1872 noted that after six months of existence, the paper had a 
paid subscription list of seven hundred and was being used in thirty-two schools.°’ 
Letters ordering it came from Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New Hampshire as 
well as from western churches. The Western Conference meeting of 1872 in 
Meadville passed a motion commending the lessons and took a collection to defray 
the expenses of publication. 

The responsibility for the lessons was soon shared with others. The Western 
Unitarian Sunday School Society was organized in Chicago, October 14, 1873, with 
Jenkin as Secretary. In 1875 The Sunday School ceased publication and lessons were 
printed in G. W. Cooke’s Liberal Worker. Jenkin and Susan served terms as secretary 
of the W.U.S.S. and helped direct policy for several years. The writing of the 
lessons, though, ceased in 1875; this task they passed on to more qualified hands. 

Jenkin went to All Soul’s Church, Janesville, Wisconsin in November of 1871, 
to make it his missionary base. He served as regular supply during that winter. He 
accepted a call in March, 1872, to begin when his term as Wisconsin Missionary was 
over in the fall. By Jenkin’s account it was a disorganzied and dispirited congrega- 
tion. Judson Fisher, who resigned in November to go to Whitewater, wrote Jenkin 
of his great disappointment in the Janesville church, and some bitterness about his 
pastorate there. Judging by the reports in the Janesville Gazette, the main activity 
of the church was the holding of socials and dances to raise money. 

During the next two and half years Jenkin worked hard to put the con- 
gregatin on a sound footing, both by inspiring and educating the people and giving 
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the church an effective organization. Amost at once it became a busy place. Jenkin 
regularly held both morning and evening services, a Sunday School and Sunday 
afternoon meetings for young people. He brought in guest speakers on unusual 
topics: astronomy, foreign cultures.and religions, spiritualism. He addressed his 
young people on subjects relevant to them: dress, entertainment, culture, work. 
The newspaper coverage of the congregation spectacularly increased. 

Although he put much stress on intellectual life, he also devoted a great deal 
of attention to the structure and activity of church life. From the beginning of his 
ministry, he held weekly Sunday School teachers’ meetings, training them himself.* 
He organized the young people. He restructured the finances, including replacing 
the pew-rental system with pledges and envelopes, a relatively new and untried 
scheme in those days. 

The congregation’s Executive Board met monthly. A surviving agenda shows 
its concern was with finance, program planning, and specific matters of the welfare 
of members.® Responsible to the Board was a Pastoral Committee of fifteen 
members, divided into subcommittees corresponding to the electoral wards of the 
city. They were expected to be aware of, and respond to, the physical and spiritual 
problems of the people in their wards, both members and others, and to “cultivate 
the acquaintance of new people.”™ 

Jenkin’s most successful accomplishment in the organization of his 
congregation was his establishment of the Mutual Improvement Clubs. In the fall 
of 1874, he institutionalized his own drive for study into regularly held meetings for 
the serious discussion of literature, religious scholarship, popular science, and 
“sociology.” The Mutual Improvement Clubs made use of the momentum that the 
congregation already had for socializing and fellowship, and turned it to an 
educational purpose. It also reinforced the kind of preaching he was doing and led 
the congregation more easily in the direction of his own religious growth. The form 
was picked up by others, given the name “Unity Clubs,” and was adopted all over 
the West. 

At the end of his first year in Janesville, he was given a unanimous call to 
continue for another year. In accepting it, he took the opportunity in a sermon to 
state his conception of the role of the minister. He noted the physcial signs of 
growth, both in numbers and activity but he called attention to the greater value of 
inner growth in individuals. To that end he stressed the role of the minister as 
preacher and intellectual leader. He claimed the right to use the major part of his 
time in study and preparation. Susan and he had been criticized for not being more 
sociable with the congregation. The criticism bothered him enough for him to 
spend considerable time in dealing with it. He began by pleading the press of work, 
illness and domestic problems, but ended by asserting that the things he was doing 
were of much greater importance. The sermon also asserted the value of pulpit 
exchanges and conferences. They were important, not just to the minister, but to 
the congregation as well. Pulpit exchanges helped open the congregation to 
different points of view and broaden their conception of religion. Both exchanges 
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and conferences were ways of strengthening the unity of the little band of liberals in 
the West. 

He accepted the call subject to “conditions,” which really amount to state- 
ments of purpose. He wanted the congregation to be open and welcoming toward 
all classes of people and to give him their support and encouragement for working 
outside the congregation—in effect continuing his mission work. He summed up 
the sermon very neatly and eloquently by saying that he was “first called to minister 
to ‘The Church of All Souls of God’ and second to ‘The Church of All Souls of 
Janesville’” and that he expected the second to help him respond to the first.® 


IVs 


Even as settled minister, Jenkin’s heart was in mission work. He got his first 
taste of it in the summer of 1868. He had to leave school early to tend his sister who 
was ill with smallpox. When she recovered, C.A. Staples, A.U.A. Western Secretary, 
engaged him to do missionary work in Wisconsin for the summer at seventy-five 
dollars and some assistance with expenses. Staples wanted him to work with 
Waterhouse in Portage, north of Madison. Jenkin, rather high-handedly, ignored 
Staples’s wishes and spent the summer distributing tracts, selling books and 
preaching in the neighborhood of the family farm. 

Staples either did not really care, or else recognized that Jenkin was too 
independent to be driven with a tight rein. “Well, ” he wrote, “go anywhere you 
please, preaching the Gospel— Preach, Preach, whether men hear or forbear. Go 
ahead and never look back.” Jenkin stayed in the field until at least mid-September. 
His work pleased Staples, and the accounting was closed with praise for Jenkin’s 
work and a bonus payment of $3.32. 

He returned to missionary work again in 1871. After a disappointing year in 
Winnetka, he cast around for another field. S.S. Hunting, the successor to Staples as 
Western Secretary, suggested he would do better as a missionary than as a settled 
minister. He proposed several areas for work: Lawrence, Kansas; Ripon, Wiscon- 
sin; Valparaiso, Indiana; or Toledo.® As usual, Jenkin had his own ideas. With E.P. 
Powell, whom Dean Everett sent out from Harvard, Jones “took a vacation” from 
Winnetka® and did missionary preaching in his home area again. In fact he had 
moved out of Winnetka a short time before his year was up, based himself on the 
family farm and worked as a free-lance missionary for three months. 

The Wisconsin Conference met in Baraboo from October 6 to 8, 1871. The 
opening essay by G.F. Whitfield on “The Relation of Liberal Christianity to the 
Western Mind” closed with a call for a state missionary, which was greeted with loud 
applause. Later in the session it was moved to appoint J.L. Jones as “missionary to 
labor within the bounds of his state,” the call to begin October 8 and last for one 
year. The next day Jenkin was installed and preached his own installation sermon.” 
There clearly had been some preconference lobbying. 

Hunting wanted Jenkin to work in western Wisconsin, where there were no 
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Unitarian churches yet. As before, Jenkin had his own plans. In November he 
visited Janesville and found it to be a good base. He settled his family there and for 
the year worked exclusively in the southeast quarter of the state. 

The conference planned to finance the venture by authorizing Jenkin to take 
quarterly collections “from the societies and elsewhere,” supplemented by a grant 
from the A.U.A. The Wisconsin Conference secretary, F.M. Holland, tried to raise 
additional money for him by sending out personal appeals to individuals in New 
England. Jenkin reacted to this with vigorous indignation. “I meant what I said when I 
accepted the position at Baraboo. 1 do not want to and I cannot work in this dependent 
way. I can rely upon my own powers and if one constituency can not support me I'll 
find another that can.” Holland apologized and tried to recall the appeal.”” Another 
secretary had found that Jenkin would not take much direction. 

In spite of everything, the financing of the work was reasonably successful. At 
the end of six months this enterprise was within ninety dollars of breaking even, 
and prospects for making that up looked good. Credit for the success was given to 
the faith and zeal of Jenkin.”! No final report of the mission year is available, but the 
six-month report which Jenkin made to Hunting shows a vigorous effort. He 
travelled more than 3200 miles by rail, stage and foot, preaching 79 times. He 
raised $642.00. He helped organize two new societies and one Sunday School.” 
Then, at the end of one year, at the urging of both Holland and Rush Shippen, he 
accepted the call to Janesville. i 


V. 


Jenkin’s childhood experiences on the frontier had given him a strong sense 
of the loneliness of the rural communities in the West and especially the isolation 
which the liberals experienced. For all his stubborn independence, he was not a 
loner. Fellowship was important to him and he had a real gift for inspiring 
friendship. 

The contact and fellowship also needed an institutional structure. The model 
which was at hand for this was the Conference. Jenkin participated wholeheartedly 
in conferences nearly every chance he had. He was a faithful attender and quickly 
became a participant, organizer and remodeler of them. He first attended the 
Western Conference in Cleveland in 1870. This conference was the last one he 
attended without participating. From then on he had his name on the program in 
some capacity wherever he went. Conference memberships were small, and the 
zealous, outspoken Jenkin could quickly gain prominence. In the spring of 1871, 
while he was at Winnetka, he attended the Chicagoland Conference, where he read 
an essay. After leaving Winnetka, he became deeply involved in the Wisconsin 
Conference. 

The Wisconsin Conferences were called “quarterly,” but in fact do not seem 
to have met more often than twice a year at irregular intervals. At the October, 
1871 Conference in Baraboo, besides being appointed missionary, Jenkin gave a 
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children’s talk and a lecture of “Preaching for Moral Culture.” He also participated 
in the debate on a declaration of principles. He was in favor of the one proposed, 
not finding it “limiting” or a “creed”! 

In 1872 All Souls in Janesville was host congregation. Susan was active at this 
conference, speaking on Sunday Schools and serving on a temperance committee. 
The Sunday School was noted and approved. Jenkin read an essay registering 
suspicion of the “liberal” teaching in orthodox churches. He followed this with a 
plan to organize a Liberal Christian Fraternity to unite all Liberal groups in 
Wisconsin. A pamphlet announcing the formation of the Fraternity, with Jenkin as 
provisional secretary, was issued from Janesville in May. The organization aimed at 
wider fellowship and co-operation among Liberals, promotion of missionary 
activity and the publishing of a newspaper. The first meeting was scheduled for 
July, in connection with the next meeting of the Wisconsin Conference. 

The next Conference meeting was postponed from July to August, and there 
was no indication that the Fraternity ever met. Nonetheless the language of the 
pamphlet finds echoes in Wisconsin Conference reports for the next several years 
and the matter of institutionalizing the wider fellowship in Wisconsin occupied 
Jenkin until his removal to Chicago in 1881. 

George Willis Cooke was ordained at the Western Conference meeting in 
Meadville in 1872 and went to Sheboygan, Wisconsin in October. For the next 
several years Jenkin and Cooke combined to give a vigorous push to Wisconsin 
Conference activity. They organized a “Liberal Christian Rally” as part of the July, 
1873 Conference at Baraboo, and in January, 1874 they jointly edited The 
Missionary Word of the Wisconsin Unitarian Conference, a four-page newspaper that 
appeared only once. Cooke and Jenkin also organized a very successful Grove 
Meeting at Lake Geneva in the summer of 1874. It replaced the summer 
Conference meeting and consisted of much preaching and fellowship. The meeting 
continued regularly for the next several summers. 

Besides the promotion of secondary organizations, Jenkin, and Susan as well, 
held more usual responsibilities in the Wisconsin Conference. Both served terms as 
secretary and both read essays. Jenkin also became, by 1873, the spokesman for the 
conference to the W.U.C. While his main arena of activity was the Wisconsin 
Conference, he kept ties with both the Chicagoland and Illinois Conferences. He 
read essays at Chicago in 1872 and Illinois in 1873.” 

_ Jenkin’s rise to prominence in the larger Western Conference was nearly as 
rapid as that in the Wisconsin Conference. The Conference did not meet in 1871, 
but in 1872 Jenkin was placed on the business committee and the committee was to 
select next year’s preacher. In 1873 he led the opening devotions, reported on 
Wisconsin activity and was elected to the executive as Wisconsin representative. In 
1874 he read an essay and was re-elected to the executive. This sort of rise in 
responsibility is not unusual for a promising new member of a small organization. 
Less usual is the fact that he did not keep silent in the councils, but took provocative 
stands on major matters from the beginning. 
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In 1869 the W.U.C. had voted to relinquish control of its mission activity and 
finances to the A.U.A. C.A. Staples’s term as A.U.A. Western Secretary had ended 
and Charles Brigham of Ann Arbor succeeded him on a part-time basis. In 1870 
Brigham presented a very gloomy report on conditions in the Conference, a report 
that could have been seen as a slap at Staples’s work. A.D. Mayo read an essay that 
deprecated Western methods and attitudes, calling for a doctrinal statement. A 
motion was made to move Meadville to Chicago. All of these produced lengthy 
arguments in the meeting. 

In 1872, the attendance was low, and the old leaders were not in attendance. 
Much of the discussion dealt with A.U.A.-W.U.C. relationships. Jenkin’s maiden 
speech was an audacious assertion of independence. He declared that it would be 
better if the A.U.A. dropped the W.U.C. entirely and made it stand alone. Jenkin 
wanted the Conference as a whole to work the same way that he liked to. In later 
discussion Jenkin supported the efforts to set up W.U.C. missionary funds outside 
A.U.A. control.”* The same meeting endorsed The Sunday School and took a 
collection for it. Already Jenkin was a noticeable figure in the W.U.C. 

1873 was a tame year, but in 1874 at St. Louis Jenkin delivered a paper on 
“Missionary Methods in the West.” He closed with a four-part motion. He proposed 
that conferences be reorganized on state lines and that each conference take on the 
missionary responsibility wihin its own boundaries. The A.U.A. should supplement 
W.U.C. mission funds and their expenditure should be made with the advice of 
local conferences. These proposals were designed to decentralize the organization 
of the W.U.C. and to stress local authority as well as responsibility. In 1872 the 
feeling had been generally expressed that “the West knows its wants very much 
better than the East.” In these proposals Jenkin had given a structure to the feeling. 
The fourth proposal was repetition .of a frequent sentiment of the last three 
meetings: that the A.U.A. again put a full-time Western Secretary in the field. In 
the discouragement and isolation of the West, the Liberals needed a constant word 
of fellowship from the whole body—“an incarnate cheer.” When Jenkin himself got 
that post, he had to live up to his own epithet.”> The motions were withdrawn in 
favor of a more conciliatory motion by Minot Savage. Again, though, Jenkin had 
spoken decisively for Western independence. 

Although the Yearbook Issue was the central concern of the 1875 Conference 
in Chicago, the bulk of the meeting time was given to the Mission problem. Perhaps 
as a result of the Yearbook issue, there was a sense of reform and revolution in the 
air. Immediately after greetings to the A.U.A. was moved, the Conference voted to 
send identical greetings to the Free Religious Association. Charles Wendte moved a 
version of Jenkin’s proposals of the year before—that the A.U.A. dispense with a 
Western Secretary and pay for state conference missionaries. John Learned went 
further, asserting that the W.U.C. should pay for the work themselves. W.E. 
Copeland then moved that the recently elected Corresponding Secretary, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, should give half his time to the mission work, and that he be paid by 
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the Conference. In order to give time, apparently for consideration of how to pay 
him, the vote was delayed until the close of the meeting. The motion that was finally 
passed was to hire Jenkin for three months as missionary, to raise twelve hundred 
dollars for missions and to work for close co-operation with the A.U.A. 

Earlier in the session, after the Yearbook debate, the conference stated its 
nondoctrinal basis. At the end of the session it went all the way with Jenkin, 
recommending the formation of state conferences with local responsibility for 
mission activity. It also formed a standing committee for publication and gave 
notice of an amendment to the constitution: that annual contributions for missions 
go to the Conference treasury instead of to the A.U.A. 


VI. 


Much of the ascent of Jenkin Lloyd Jones from seminarian to Mission 
Secretary in a bare five years has to be attributed to his personal character. He was 
driven by a combination of ambition and duty. He was prepared to work hard in 
order to achieve success—in school, in the mission field and in the church. But 
success for him was a matter of promoting ideals rather than personal advance- 
ment. His life was a struggle—like that of his father to create a home out of the 
wilderness, or, more even, like his Uncle Jenkin who gave his life to support the 
family. It was like the War—a battle to be fought that righteousness might prevail. 
He was prepared to sacrifice a great deal for his cause—financial gain, time, energy 
and his health. His wife Susan, by all appearances, shared his dedication, and with 
him was ready to sacrifice family comfort. George Willis Cooke’s estimate of Jones 
in 1873 laid emphasis on this quality of dedicated hard work as the main ingredient 
in Jenkin’s success as missionary and pastor.”* Other comments of people who 
worked with Jones share this estimate. “Earnestness” and “zeal” are the qualities 
most often seen in him. 

While he was prepared to sacrifice a great deal, the one thing he would not 
give up was his independence. It was the hallmark of his work, excepting perhaps 
in his pastorate in Winnetka. He retained always the right to do things his way. His 
confidence in his own judgment led him to be outspoken in meetings and 
experimental in his work. He was easily noticed, and his success as missionary, 
pastor and educator made that notice favorable. In dedication and sacrifice, he was 
like Jasper Douthit of Shelbyville. Unlike Douthit he was a conspicuous success. 
Also unlike Douthit, he had large ambitions. He set out to minister to “The Church 
of All Souls of God.” 

The object of his aspirations was larger than any institution, even larger than 
“Unitarianism.” His loyalty was certainly not given to the A.U.A. His correspon- 
dence with Holland shows that he had no ultimate loyalty to the Wisconsin 
Conference either. He was a mighty worker in the W.U.C. but subsequent 
developments prove that here too he put something higher. He had not been raised 
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as a Unitarian, but as a Liberal, and it was this heritage that he strove to promote. As 
a missionary, he did not see himself as a preacher of Unitarianism, but of “Truth,” 
embodied in the message of Liberal Christianity (he was not yet ready to drop this 
phrase). From the vantage point of 1895 he wrote, “My passion to make Unitarians 
was never never strong.””’ In the sermon manuscripts of his early years, one often 
sees “Unitarian” crossed out and “Liberal” written over it. 

In the conferences in which he worked, there was a repeated tendency to 
broaden the membership. The Wisconsin Conference, the Illinois Conference, the 
Western Conference all changed their names between 1871 and 1875, adding a 
phrase to include other Liberals. Jones’s promotion of the Liberal Christian 
Fraternity in Wisconsin suggests that he had a hand in these changes. 

Jones may have had a loyalty beyond institutions and have preserved his 
independence from them, but he did value them highly. They were the means 
through which his cause was to be achieved. All Souls Church of Janesville was to 
help him minister to All Souls Church of God. The Liberal cause and its workers 
needed the encouragement, fellowship and strengthening that the Conferences 
could offer. Whenever an institution could help the cause, it was promoted and 
strengthened with all the energy that Jenkin could muster. 

All these qualities led him to prominence in the W.U.C. He was seen and 
known early as a man who would amount to something.”* His position as leader of 
the Conference, though, came from the fortunate combination of his character with 
a moment in the Western situation. After the gloomy meeting of 1870, the older 
leadership drifted away and left a vacuum. The Yearbook Issue intensified in the 
conference its sense of difference from the A.U.A. and fanned the flame of 
independence. The issue of Potter’s “heterodoxy” moved the conference to declare 
itself against the limiting of its fellowship to a certain kind of Liberal only. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones, already noticed and respected as a man of promise, 
became the momentary incarnation of the W.U.C. sense of itself. His independence 
and breadth coincided with the Conference’s view of what it was and ought to be. 
Furthermore Jones had shown that he could succeed. Who better to carry the 
W.U.C. flag? 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Compendium Veritatis Primaevae. By Stanislaus Lubieniecki. Edited, introduced, and 
annotated by K.E. Jordt Jgrgensen. Copenhagen: Akademisk Forlag, 1982. 2 parts, 
716 pp. 245 Danish Crowns. 


The Rev. Knight Stanislas Lubieniecki of a line of Unitarian ministers wrote a 
history, with primary documents, of the Polish Reformation, unfinished at his 
premature death in Hamburg (1675), published in Amsterdam (1685), now being 
edited in English by the present reviewer. Lubieniecki therein refers to the 
“Compendium of the Truth of Antiquity” as a projected work. It would take the 
form of a series of fifteen daily colloquies, pleasantly interrupted by the midday 
dinner, at the residence of a nobleman, George, who presides genially over five 
discussants: Cyril for Ukranian Orthodoxy, well acquainted with the Greek Fathers; 
Adrian for Roman Catholicism; Martin, John, and Faustus, representing respective- 
ly the Lutheranism of the Augustana invanata, Calvinism, and Polish Unitarianism, 
the followers of which are also called by Faustus Christiani catholict. Although, like 
the other names, “Faustus” suggests a founding personality (Socinus), he is in the 
colloquies Lubieniecki himself, for several distinctive views of the namesake are not 
advanced. The normative ideal of all colloquists is the faith and practice of the 
ancient Church, with the difference that “Faustus” does not wish to include 
the Council of Nicaea, content with the testimony of the ante-Nicene Fathers, 
the Apostles’ Creed, and Scripture. 

The unique Latin manuscript in Berlin, in print almost 500 pages (Part II), 
reflects real colloquies in which Lubieniecki was a discussant or auditor—for 
example, the Colloquium Charitativum in Torun, 1644/45, to which the Polish 
Brethren thought they had been invited by the King, and which young Stanislas, at 
the time studying there at the German academy, was as a courtesy permitted to 
observe, and which he later wrote up. In 1660 at Oliva he was very active in the 
religious negotiations of the treaty by which the Swedish War with Poland came to 
an end, vainly seeking from the enemy high commissioners the reinstatement of 
Unitarian rights according to the Polish constitutional pax dissidentium (1573). What 
every spokesman says in the Compendium surely fairly represents the position of his 
confessional party as of ca. 1660. It is quite likely that some of the humor and bons 
mots in Latin, as well as the often devastating arguments, not all by any means 
directed against “Faustus,” rely on notes of the author or his excellent memory. 

Part I is a splendid account by the editor of the place of the work in Polish 
Unitarianism, citing all relevant monographic literature, except, alas, the several 
works of this reviewer, who observes that the model of the idealized series of 
colloquies might well have been that under the genial and tolerant Catholic Lord 
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Jan Wielopolski in his castle near Cracow in 1660, a few weeks before the 
enforcement of the royal decree of banishment (reproduced in The Polish Brethren, 
in the Proceedings of the Unitarian Historical Society, Vol. 18); and that Lubie- 
niecki’s own Confessio (Part I, pp. ix-x) is much closer to the Confessio of Jonas 
Szlichtyng, elder collaborator of Lubieniecki (translated in The Polish Brethren) than 
to any version of the Racovian Catechism. 

Jérgensen is to be commended for his innovative system of amply annotating 
all proper names in the Latin text (Part II), which are alphabetically arranged. 
Thus all notes on any figure come together cumulatively as also an index. This 
Namenregister does not cover the Introduction, which, however, has its own 
marginal notation plus indication of content. A Danish authority on Polish Church 
history, Jérgensen found and then brilliantly polished a mirror of religious thought 
in the seventeenth century in which belief-ful humane and humanistic religious 
toleration is exemplified particularly by the “political” George and the assiduous 
“Faustus.” A Lutheran scholar has reflected much light upon Polish Unitarianism. 

George H. Williams 
Harvard University 
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